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The Third Book Now Ready 


The Third Book marks a further development of the plan on which the first two books 
of the series are based; and, while the general character of its subject matter is the 
same as that of the Second Book, the pupil’s increased vocabulary and greater facility in 
reading make possible a wider choice of literature. 
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. A. E. WINSHIP. 
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TOUR B—f2 days, sails July 4; price low. 
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John H. Pray & Sons C0., 
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Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 
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POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
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Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
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Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 
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NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
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Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The decision of the supreme court of the United States 
in the case of the contest over the governorship of Ken- 
tucky is what was generally expected; in substance, that 
the action of the legislature of Kentucky was final, and 
that the court has no jurisdiction. The decision was not 
unanimous, Justice Harlan dissenting altogether, and two 
other judges in part. The effect is to place Mr. Beckham 
in the office of governor, and permanently to retire Mr. 
Taylor, to whom the certificate of election was given by 
the Goebel election board. The fact seems to be that 
the forms of law were observed by the Kentucky legis- 
lature,.when it voted that Goebel was elected; and that, 
even though its action was unjust, there is no appeal 
from it, under the constitution and laws of Kentucky, 


except, as the supreme court points out, to the tribunal 
of the popular vote. This appeal will be taken next No- 
vember, as the constitution of Kentucky requires a spe- 
cial election, under such conditions as those which now 


exist. 
* 


The situation in the case of Senator Clark of Montana 
has been complicated by the action of Governor Smith of 
Montana in notifying the senate of his revocation of the 
appointment of Mr. Clark, made by the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in his absence from the state, and his own appoint- 
ment of ex-Congressman Maginnis to the vacancy created 
by Mr. Clarks resignation. There are grave doubts as to 
the right of the governor to make an appointment under 
the circumstances; but the real issue is less the seating 
of Mr. Maginnis than the exclusion of Mr. Clark. With 
two sets of credentials before it, each purporting to rep- 
resent an executive appointment, the senate will scarcely 
act without referring the question to its committee; and, 
once so referred, there is little likelihood that Mr. Clark 
will be seated. The next Montana legislature will have 
two senatorial vacancies to fill, and, under the conuiuons 
which prevail in that state, there will be exciting times 
at Helena. 

The three Boer envoys waited upon Secretary of State 
Hay May 21, and upon President McKinley the day after; 
and, while they were cordially treated, they received no 
encouragement as to the object of their visit, the inter- 
vention of the United States in the interest of peace in 

South Africa. Secretary Hay explained to them at full 
length what the United States had done in offering its 
services to England as a mediator last March, when the 
request for such offices was made by the Boer republics 


to the different neutral powers. The United States was 
the only power which complied with the request, and 
when its friendly offices were refused by England, its 


powers terminated. The Boer envoys profess not to be 
disappointed by this reply; and probably the only real 
disappointment felt anywhere is among certain European 
diplomatists who have cherished the hope that the United 
States might be induced to make a false step in this 
matter. 

The early reports of the relief of Mafeking were dis- 
credited in some quarters, although they came from Boer 
sources; partly, perhaps, because the news seemed al- 
most too good to be true. It appears from the official 
British accounts that the relief was effected through a 
combined movement of the relief column from Kimber- 
ley under Colonel Mahon, and that from Rhodesia under 
Colonel Plumer, which has been so long on the way. 
The garrison itself co-operated spiritedly, and the defeat 
of the investing force was ¢omplete. The siege will be 


long remembered in British military annals for the 
courage and obstinacy of the resistance. When plucky 
Baden-Powel! was shut up in the little town last October, 
he held the rank of lieutenant-colonel. The relief of the 
town finds him promoted to the rank of major-general, 
and the whole world talking of his achievement. 


General Roberts’ great army is closing in upon 
Johannesburg and Pretoria with extraordinary swiftness. 
The value of his method of advance along a widely- 
extended front is apparent, for it has thus far made it 
impossible for the retreating Boer forces to make any 
stand against the onslaught of the centre without run- 
ning the risk of being outflanked and surrounded by the 
right and left wings, which move along virtually parallel 
lines, and, being composed of mounted troops, are ex- 
tremely swift and mobile. This explains why it is that 
the Boers have abandoned one line after another of forti- 
fied or entrenched positions which they had hoped to con- 
test. They have suffered comparatively litttle loss, ex- 


cept what has come through the dropping away of the 
faint-hearted or discouraged; but their only alternative 
to annihilation or capture has been a repeated falling 
back upon their inner lines of defense. General Roberts 
is commanding an army larger than any British general 
ever led before, and he is doing it with consummate skill. 


The struggle of the Methodist General Conference over 
the election of two bishops was nearly as protracted as 
the balloting of a close political convention. It ended 
after a week, on the seventeenth vote, by the choice of 


the Rev. Dr. Hamilton of the New England conference 
and the Rev. Dr. Moore of Cincinnati, editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate. Both are able and popular 
divines. The conference has also settled two long-dis- 
puted questions, that of the admission of women as dele- 
gates, and that of the time limit of the pastorate, the 
first by admitting the women, and the second by abolish- 
ing the time limit. The general assembly of the North- 


ern Presbyterian church at St. Louis has wisely avoiaed 
a heresy trial in the case of Professor McGiffert. Such 
a trial, had it been ordered, could have had no practical 
result, as Professor McGiffert has already left the de- 
nomination. 


The house has voted in favor of adjournment on the 
sixth of June. The resolution fixing this date was 
adopted without a division, and reflects a strong desire 
on both sides to get away from Washington at the earli- 
est possible moment. This desire is always strongly 
manifest in presidential years, when congressmen are 
zealous to have all the time that they can get to look 
after their personal interests, as well as those of their 
parties. If congress gets away on the sixth of June, this 
will be the earliest adjournment of the “long” session of 
any congress for a period of seventy years. The appro- 
priation bills can all be put through in the interval, as 
most of them are already through the house; but a lot 
of measures which have been a good deal talked of, 
among them the shipping bill, the canal bill, the Pacific 
cable bill, the anti-trust legislation, and even the Spooner 
bill for the temporary administration of the Philippines, 
will have to go over to the next session, if not to the next 
congress. i 

Among the other matters which will have to wait until 
next session is the anticipated reduction of the war reve- 
nue taxes. The house has taken the initial step in this 
direction by empowering the committee on ways and 
means to sit during the recess to consider the details of 
a measure of this kind. There is a natural impatience 
with the existing taxes, intensified by the gradual growth 
of a considerable surplus in the treasury; but it was 
pointed out to the house by the chairman of the commit- 
tee on ways and means that this surplus will be very 
largely absorbed by the refunding operations now in 


progress. Aside from this consideration, the question is 
one which it would be difficult to settle off-hand; for tne 
time has hardly come, with 65,000 men actively employed 
in the Philippines, when the war revenue can be wholly 
dispensed with, and to determine which items to strike 
out is a task requiring deliberation, 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Henry Sapin, Jowa: The conflicts in life 
are mainly between those who don’tand those who do. 


8. T. Dutton, Pa. D.: Given a right motive and 
a consciousness of the true purpose of education, 
there is always among right minded people inspira- 
tion in working and striving. : 

Cuarues A. Dana: This is a practical world, and 
the demand is for practical men and women. On 
this account a thorough business training is the best 
discipline which our youth can have. 


SuPERINTENDENT F. P. San Jose: The 
teacher who is cordially diskiked by the majority of 
her pupils from term to term should leave the pro- 
fession. She is doing more harm than good. 


SuPERINTENDENT C, 8. LyMAn, Oxford, Mass.: As 
we know not what the children’s future calling will 
be, we must give them a broad training, lead them 
towards high ideals, make sure that they master the 
great principles involved in the various branches of 
school work, and that they form good habits of 
thought and action. 


The late Joun D. Puiterick, Boston: The Amer- 
ican school system is largely founded on the idea of 
local competency in the management of educational 
affairs; hence the most important factor in school sys. 
tems is found in the character of the school boards, 
and there is no one problem connected with the econ- 
omy of these systems so important and se difficult of 
solution as that of securing competent school boards. 


Princivat D. 8S. Sanrorp, Brookline, Mass.: Ca- 
pacity for sustained effort must come, if it comes at 
all, as aresult of judicious guidance. All subjects are 
interesting, if properly presented. The educational 
processes must be kept simple. They must be exact 
and exacting, and, at the same time, stimulating and 
suggestive. The boy must learn through self-activity 
the joy of definite accomplishment,. and find in this 
an adequate motive for study. 

E. W. Grirritrn, Glens Falls, 


N. Y.: The more intelligent communities refuse to’ 


employ physicians, lawyers, or clergymen unless they 
supplement their intellectual education with a pro- 
fessional course of training; and now such communi- 
ties are requiring that their teachers shall also have 
received training in the science and art of education, 
or, what is the same thing, professional training. Ed- 
neation and professional training are made more val- 
uable by experience, and many schools are em ploy- 
ing few except professional teachers. 
SuPERINTENDENT C. B. Newark: The 
bringing together of boys and girls into the same 
classrooms and recitation rooms is according to the 
laws of nature and of society. The separation of boys 
and girls in the process of elementary education, if 
it has any basis at all, is based upon a totally false 
conception of human relations and of moral culture. 
It suggests clearly ideas which belong to the middle 
ages and which prevail to a degree in certain Euro- 
pean countries, but which no rational people think 
tend to the betterment of the morals of either sex, 


LATEST VIEWS OF THE SITUATIONS. 


WEST SUPERIOR, DURANGO, GRAND RAPIDS, BOSTON, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, NEWTON, LYNN. 


Chicago has many causes of excitement. The 
superintendent candidacies are enough of themselves 
to awaken widespread interest. The mighty effort 
being made to materialize the long promised in- 
crease in salaries stirs every teacher to the limit of 
effort, the differences in the Federation, which grow 
no less intense from week to week, the tax investiga- 
tion, which is of a character never before known in 
the school life of any city at home or abroad, and the 
pension embroglio added tu the regulir sehovul exe- 
cises, early summer examinations, special reports to 
be made, and the ordinary closing day exercises com- 
bine to make a teacher’s life in Chicago anything but 
peaceful. 

Mrs. Ella F. Young is being ardently advocated 
as the successor of Dr. FE. Benjamin Andrews. It 
would be out of the ordinary to place a woman at 
the head of the schools of the second largest city in 
the New World. It seems improbable that any 
woman will be chosen for superintendent of Chicago, 
but Mrs. Young is no ordinary woman, and her ad- 
mirers are not easily phased by the tendencies of 
conservatism. 

Grand Rapids has at last chosen her superin- 
tendent, William H. Elson of West Superior, Wis. 
Mr. Elson was one of the leading candidates at St. 
Paul, and has been regarded as certain to be chosen 
by some of the large cities this year. He has done 
admirable work at West Superior. He has given 
the city schools that rank among the best in the 
northwest. The city is young, the growth was phe- 
nomenal, the buildings all new, modern, and well 
appointed. He has worked with Dr. McNeil of the 
normal school to the advantage of the city as well as 


of the normal school. When Mr. Elson went to the | 


northernmost western corner of Wisconsin, far re- 
moved from the other schools of the state, it was 
said that he had buried himself by going there, but 
the Journal prophesied in the “Looking About in 
the West” article.of the editor three years ago that 
such. work as he was doing could not be hidden. 
The Grand Rapids choice from a long list of dis- 
tinguished applicants justifies Mr. Winship’s view 
at that time. 

West Superior is another first-class vacancy, and 
if the board acts as it did before, it will cast its eye 
over the country and select a man of promise purely 
on merit. 

Durango, Col., whose superintendent went to 
North Denver, has made a remarkably wise choice in 
electing Edgar R. Downs, now of the Harvard de- 
partment of pedagogy. Mr. Downs was a most effi- 
cient ptincipal of the Weymouth (Mass) high school 
for some years, and won enviable distinction by his 
public spirit and professional zeal. He went to 
North Denver in 1895 and became principal of the 
high school. Here he repeated the great success of 
Weymouth, but came East two years ago to study 
with Professor Hanus and fit himself for supervision. 
He will finish his course at Harvard this June, and 
his election by the Durango board without an inter-, 
view is a deserved compliment to his record and 
training. 

New Haven has had a variety of candidates, and 
“the chances” have swung to many candidates. Mr. 
Chapin’s declination to be considered a candidate 
was followed by the withdrawal of Mr. Griffin of 
Utica, who could probably have had the place. 
Then for a time it looked as though the superintend- 
ent of a Massachusetts suburban town might have 
the call, and then a grammar master of a city not 
far from New York was considered the probable 
man, and then a New Haven candidate was at the 


front. At the present writing, the favorites appear 
to be a local and a Western man. 

Cincinnati and Dr. Richard G@. Boone appear to 
be well mated. There is no city in the country in 
which harmony reigns more serenely than in Cin- 
cinnati. Every suggestion of the superintendent 
meets with approval, and prompt action follows all 
his plans. After the present class in the city train- 
ing school completes its course the school will be 
abolished. Dr. Boone has an outline of an appro- 
priate part for the pupils to take in Memorial day 
exercises, and he is organizing a campaign to secure 
the summer meeting of the National Association in 
1901. 

All indications point to a more satisfactory con- 
dition of things in Cleveland under the new director, 
Bell, than had been anticipated by the school peo- 
ple. The.Cleveland system of choosing a head is 
about as bad as politics can make it, but a good man 
makes any system work well, and Mr. Bell appears 
inclined to do the right thing. 

Port Deposit, Md., has one of the most interesting 
educational institutions in the country,—the Jacob 
Tome Institute. It has upwards of $4,000,000 in- 
vested funds, most of which produce exceptionally 
good returns, so that the income makes it one of the 
five leading schools in America. Dr. J. C. Mac- 
kenzie, formerly of the Lawrenceville (N. J.) acad- 
emy, is the principal,.and his plans, not yet an- 
nounced, will undoubtedly be on a scholarly, philan- 
thropic basis, worthy the twentieth century. 

Matters promise to be unusually harmonious in 
Boston this June. Mr. Seaver will have a unani- 
mous and enthusiastic re-election, unless all signs 
fail. Indeed there has been no thought of opposi- 
tion for some months. His heroism a year ago has 
borne abundant fruit: 

Supervisors R.’C. Metcalf, George H. Conley, 
George H. Martin, Walter 8. Parker, and Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold will probably be unanimously re- 
elected. There were rumors of war for a time, but 
all this has passed away, and from present indica- 
tions they will all remain, and the school board will 
be hearty as well as unattimous in its action. 

Stranger things have happened than the with- 
lrawal of Supervisor Elis Peterson’s resignation 
ind his unanimous re-election. It may not come 
bout, but one would risk little in prophesying it, 
provided he chooses to take the risk physically. He 
thinks, and his friends insist, that he should rest, but 
1 prominent element on the board is desirous for his 
retention. No candidate has arisen who has called 
forth spontaneous enthusiasm, though several have 
been mentioned who would command ardent, per- 
sonal support. The board begins to realize that the 
salary must be increased before any new supervisors 
ire elected. 

Superintendent Fifield of Newton, who succeeded 
Mr. Aldrich, now of Brookline, a year ago, is having 
more trouble on his hands than Mr. Aldrich ever 
had. One more meeting like the last will appar- 
ently call forth his resignation. There has been no 
such public protest on record as that of the citizens 
on one of his recommendations, which the school 
hoard was forced to reject, out of deference to public 
sentiment. 

Lynn has also a bit of excitement on its hands, 
and Principal E. D. Russell of the high school, who 
stands high with his professional brethren, was 
savagely handled by some of the school board, and 
his re-election was deferred. Such experiences will 


not tempt strong men to the profession. 
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THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO 
COLLEGE. 


BY L. B. R. BRIGGS, HARVARD. 


College life is the supreme privilege of youth. 
Rich men’s sons from private schools may take it 
carelessly, as something to enjoy unearned, like their 
own daily bread; yet the true title to it is the title 
earned in college day by day. The privilege of enter- 
ing college admits to the privilege of deserving col- 
lege; college life belongs to the great things, at once 
joyous and solemn, that are not to be entered into 
lightly. 

Now the things that are not to be entered into 
lightly (such as marriage and the ministry) are often 
the things that men enter prepared viciously or not 
prepared at all; and college life is no exception. 

To prepare a boy for examinations that admit to 

college requires skill, but is easy; to prepare a boy 
for college is a problem that no teacher and no 
school has ever solved. In the widest sense, the 
transition from school to ecellege is almédst coin- 
cident with the transition from youth to manhood,— 
often a.time when the physical being is excitable 
and ill controlled, when the mind suffers from the 
lassitude of rapid bodily growth, and when the 
youth’s whole conception of his relation to other 
people is distorted by conceit. Sensitive to his own 
importance, just beginning to know his power for 
good or evil, he is shot into new and exciting sur- 
roundings,—out of a discipline that drove and held 
him with whip and rein into a discipline that trusts 
him to see the road and to travel in it. -If we add 
to this the new and alluring arguments for vice as 
an expression of fully developed-manhood, we have 
some notion of the struggle in which a boy—away 
from home, it may be, for the first time—is expected 
to conqner. The best school is the school that best 
prepares him for this struggle; not the school that 
guards him most sternly or most tenderly, nor the 
school that guards him not at all, but the school 
that steadily increases his responsibility, and as 
steadily strengthens him to meet it. The best col- 
lege is the college that makes him a man. 

The first feeling of a Freshman is confusion; the 
next is often a strange elation at the discovery that 
now at last his elders have given him his head. 

In a man’s life there must be, as everybody knows, 
a perilous time of going out into the world; to many 
it comes at the beginning of a college course; to 
many—possibly to most who go to college at all—it 
has already come at school. “The larger and less 
protected boarding school or academy is constantly 
threatened with every vice known to a college; the 
cloistered private school affords, from its lack of op- 
portunity for some vices, peculiar temptation to 
others; the day school, if in or near a large city, con- 
tains boys for whose bad habits, not yet revealed, 
their parents by and by will hold the college re- 
sponsible. I remember a group of boys going daily 
from cultivated homes to an excellent school, each of 
whom, in college, came to one grief or another, and 
each of whom, I am convinced, had made straight at 
home and at school the way to that grief. The 
transition from school to college was merely the 
continuation in a larger world of what they had be- 
gun in a smaller. 

A continuation is what the transition ought to be: 
the problem is how to make it a continuation of the 
right sort. “What is the matter with your col- 
lege ?” says a teacher who cares beyond all else for 
the moral and religious welfare of his pupils. “I 
keep my boys for years; I send them to you in Sep- 
tember, and by Christmas half of them have de- 
generated. They have lost punctuality; they have 
lost application; they have no responsibility; and 
some of them are gone to the bad.” 

“What is the matter with your school,” the college 
retorts, “that in half a dozen years it cannot teach 
a hoy to stand up three months? College is the 
world; fitting for college is fitting for life; what is 
the matter with your school?’ He who loses his 
ideals loses the very bloom of life. To see a young 
man’s ideals rapidly slipping away, while his face 
grows coarser and coarser, is one of the saddest 
sights in college or out of it. What is his training 

good for, if it has not taught him the folly, the 
misery, and the wrong of dabbling in evil? If he 


must believe that no man is wise till he has come to 
know the resorts of gamblers and harlots, and has 
indulged himself for experience’ sake in a little 
gentlemanly vice, can he not put off the acquaint- 
ance four years more, by the end of which time he 
may have learned some wiser way of getting wisdom? 
Besides, in thé course of those four years (and the 
chance is better than even) he may meet some girl 
for whose sake he will be glad that his record has 
Leen clean. Cannot a school which closely watches 
its boys while their characters are moulding teach 
them to keep their heads level and their hearts true, 
save them from the wrongs that never. can be 
righied, send them to college and through college, 
faulty it must be, but at least unstained? 

_The main object of school and college is the 
same,—to establish character, and to make that 
character more efficient through knowledge; to make 
moral character more efficient through mental dis- 
cipline. In the transition from school to college, 
continuity of the best influence, mental and moral, 
is ihe thing most needful. Oddly enough, the only 
continuity worthy of the name is often (in its out- 
ward aspects) neither mental nor moral, but athletic. 
An athlete is watched at school as an athlete, enters 
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college as an athlete; and if he is a good athlete, 
and if he takes decent care of his body, he continues 
lis college course as an athlete,—with new experi- 
ences, it is true, but always with the thread of con- 
tinuity fairly visible, and with the relation of train- 
ing to success clearly in view. Palpably bad as the 
management of college athletics has been and is. 
misleading as the predominance of athletics in an 
institution of learning may be, the fact remains that 
in athletics lies a saving power, and that for many 
a boy no better bridge of the gap between school and 
ecllege has yet been found than the bridge afforded 
by athletics. The Freshman athlete, left to him- 
seli, is likely to fall behind in his studies; but unless 
he is singularly unreasonable or vicious, he is where 
an older student of clear head and strong will can 
kee} him straight,—can at least save him from those 
deplorable falls that, to a greater or less degree, 
bruise and taint a whole life. “The trouble will be- 
gin,” said a wise man, talking to sub-Freshmen, “in 
the first fortnight. Some evening you will be with 
a loi of friends in somebody’s room, when something 
is proposed that you know isn’t just right. Stop it 
if you can; if not, go home and go to bed, and in the 
morning you will be glad you didn’t stay.” The 
first danger in the transition from boyhood to man- 
hood is the danger in what is called “knowing life.” 
It is so easy to let mere vulgar curiosity pose as the 
search for truth. Here comes in to advantage the 
ambition of the athlete. Football begins with or 
before the college year. Training for football 
means carly hours, clean life, constant occupation 
for body and mind. Breach of training means 
ostracism. That this game tides many a Freshman 
over a great danger, by keeping him healthily cecu- 
pied, 1 have come firmly to believe. It supplies 
what President Eliot calls “a new and effective 
motive for resisting all sins which weaken or corrupt 
the body”; it appeals to ambition and to self- 
restraint; it gives to crude youth a task in which 


crude youth can attain finish and skill, can feel the 
power that comes of surmounting tremendous oh- 
stacles and of recognition for surmounting them; 
moreover, like war, it affords an outlet for the reck- 
less‘ courage of young manhood,—the same reckless 
courage that in idle days drives young men head- 
long into vice. 

Has not hard study, also, a saving power? Yes, 
for some boys; but for a boy full of animal spirits, 
and not spurred to intellectual effort by poverty, the 
pressure is often too gentle, the reward too remote. 
Such a youih may be, in the first place, too well 
pleased with himself to understand his relation to 
his fellow 1aen end the respectability of labor. He 
may fail to see that college life does not of itself 
make a man distinguished; in & vague way, he feels 
that the university is gratefully ornamented by his 
presence. No human creature can be more com- 
placent than a Freshman, unless it is a Sophomore; 
yet the Fres! man may be simply a being who, with 
no particular merit of his own, has received a great 
opportunity; end the Sophomore may be simply a 
being who has ebused that opportunity for a year. 

Now the Freshman meets, in a large modern col- 
lege, « new theory of intellectual diseipline. As 
Professor Peatody has beautifully expressed it, he 
passes “from the sense of study as an obligation to 
the sense of study as an opportunity.” Too often he 
regards study as an inferior opportunity; and having 
an option between study and loafing, he takes loafing. 

“Ii took me about two years in college to get my 
hearings.” caid an earnest man, now a superintend- 
ent of sch ois: “I didn’t loaf; I simply didn’t know 
how to get at things. In those days there was no- 
Lody to go to for advice; and I had never read any- 
thing,—had never been inside of a public library. 
T didn’t know where or how to take hold.” 

This is the story of a man who longed vo take 
hold; and we must remember that many of our col- 
lige boys do not at first care whether they take hold 
crnot. It is only in football, not in study, that they 
have leurned to tackle, and to tackle low. “A 
Lolstered boy,” says a wise mother, “is an unfortu- 
nate man.” Many of these boys have been bol- 
stered; many are mothers’ boys; many have crammed 
day snd night through the hot season to get into 
college, and, once in, draw a long breath and lie 
down. The main object of life is attained; and for 
any secondary object they are too tired to work. 
These boys are in a poor frame of mind for new 
methods of instruction; yet new methods of instruc- 
tion they must have. They must learn to depend 
upon themselves, to become men; and they must 
learn that hardest lesson of all,—that a man’s free- 
dom consists in binding himself; still again, they 
nist learn these things at an age when the average 
boy has an ill-seasoned body, a half-trained mind, 
jarred nerves, his first large sum of money, all 
manner of diverting temptations, and a profound 
sense of his own importance. How can they be 
taken down, and not taken down too much,— 
thrown, and not thrown too hard? How can they 
be taught the responsibility of freedom? They 
face, it may be, an elective system which, at first 


‘sight, seem to make elective not this or that study, 


merely, bute the habit of studying at all. Already 
they have heen weakened by the failure of the 
modern parent and the modern educator to see 
steadily the power that is born of overcoming diffi- 
culties. What the mind indolently shrinks from is 
readily mistaken, by fond mothers, mercenary 
Lutors, and some better people, as not suited to the 
genius of the boy in question. 

The change “from the sense of study as an obliga- 
tion :o the sense of study as an opportunity” is a 
noble change for persons mature enough to turn op- 
portunity into obligation; it is not a noble change 
for thosc who choose such studies only as they think 
they ean pass with bought notes, Knowledge that 
doex not overcome difficulties, knowledge that merely 
absorbs what it can without disagreeable effort, is not 
power; it is not even manly receptivity. When. we 
consider the mass and the variety of the Freshmen’s 
temptations, and what some one has called the 
“strain on their higher motives,’ we wonder more 
aud more at the strength of the temptation to knowl- 
edge, whereby so many stand steady, and work their 
way out into clear-headed and trustworthy manhood, 
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One way to deal with these strange, excited, inex- 
perienced, and intensely human things called Fresh- 
men is to let them flounder till they drown or swim; 
and this way has been advocated by men who have 
no boys of their own. It is delightfully simple, if 
we can only shut eye, and ear, and heart, and con- 
science; and it has a kind of plausibility in the ex- 
amples of men who through rough usage have 
achieved strong character. “The objection,” as the 
master of a great school said one day, “is the waste; 
and,” he added, “it is such an awful thing to waste 
human life!” This method is a cruel method, ignor- 
ing all the sensibilities of that delicate, high-strung 
instrument which we call the soul. If none but the 
fittest survived, the cruelty might be defended; but 
some, who unhappily cannot drown, become cramped 
swimmers for all their days. Busy and worn as a 
college teacher usually is, thirsty for the advance- 
ment of learning as lie is assumed always to be, he 
‘cannot let hundreds of young men pass before him, 
unheeded and unbefriended. At Harvard College, 
the faculty, through its system of advisers for 
lreshmen, has made a beginning; and though there 
are hardly enough advisers to go round, the system 
has proved its usefulness. At Harvard College, also, 
a large committee of Seniors and Juniors has as- 
sumed some responsibility for all the Freshmen. 
Each undertakes to see at the beginning of the year 
the Freshmen assigned to him, and to give every one 
of them, besides kindly greeting and good advice, 
the feeling that an experienced undergraduate may 
be counted on as a friend in need. 

The system of gradually increased responsibility 
at school must be met halfway by the system of 
friendly supervision at college,—supervision in 
- which the older undergraduates are quite as impor- 


tant as the faculty. The sophomore who enjoys . 


hazing (like the dean who employs spies) is an enemy 
to civilization. The true state of mind, whether for 
professor or for student, was expressed by a college 
teacher long ago. “TI hold it,” he said, “a part of 
my business to do what I can for any wight that 
comes to this place.” When all students of all col- 
leges, and all beys of all schools, believe, and have 
the right to believe, that their teachers are their 
friends; when the educated public recognizes the 
truth that school and college should help each other 
in lifting our youth to the high ground of character 
--the school never forgetting that boys are to be 
men, and the college never forgetting that men have 
been boys,—we shall come to the ideal of education. 
—The Atlantic Monthly. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITERA- 
TURK* —(XVIL) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. — (1672-1719.) 


Birthplace. — Milston, near Amesbury, Wilts. 
Parentage. — His fathey was a clergyman of learn- 
ing and literary ability. is mother was a sister to 
the bishop of Bristol. 
Education. — Charter House, London ; Queen’s Col 
lege, Oxford; Magdalen College. 
Friends. — Steele, Dryden, Swift, Montagu, Pope, 
and Ambrose Philips. 
Commissioner of Appeals. 
Under-secretary of State. 
Publie Life. / Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord Commissioner of Trade. 
| Secretary of State. 
( On the peace of Ryswick. 
A Song for St. Cecilia’s 
Day at Oxford. 
The Campaign, 


~ Poetical 


Lit Rosamond. (Opera.) 
Works. 4 Dramatic. Cato. (Tragedy. ) 
The Drummer. (Comedy.) 


Contributions to the Tat- 
ler. 
Prose.) The Spectator. 
The Guardian. 
Masterpiece. — Essays in the Spectator. 
Qualities. — Dignified, scholarly, patient, reserved, 
and artificial, ; 
Criticism. — He had read with critical eyes the im- 
portant volume of human life, and knew the heart of 
man from the depths of stratagem to the surface of 
affectation. — Dr. Johnson. ~ 
Burial place. — Westminster Abbey, 


— 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS —(V.) 


[Others of this series have appeared as follows: Handel, May 3; Haydn, May 10; Mozart, May 17 and Beethoven, May 24.] 


SCHUBERT.—(V.) 
January 31, 1797—November 19, 1828. 


Of all the great musicians whose names are asso- 
ciated with Vienna, Franz Schubert is the only one 
who was born in that city. His father was an ex- 
cellent and popular, but poor, schoolmaster, who was 
much delighted to find his youngest son inclined to 
music. Six-year-old Franz showed a_ surprising 
fondness for their little worn-out piano, and some- 
times a young man with whom he had made friends 
would take him to a big piano warehouse where he 
could play on the fine new instruments. His father 
and older brother undertook to teach him to play 
the violin and the piano, but he soon declared that 
he knew more about it than they did, which was 
true enough. He was then put in charge of a good 
musician, who taught him to play the violin, piano, 
and organ and to sing. This remarkable boy seemed 
to know everything without being taught, and his 
teacher did little but exclaim with astonishment at 
his performances. He was soon singing in the 
church choir and playing violin solos at the services. 
He was composing little pieces of music, too, gener- 
ally in the form of songs. 

When he was eleven years old Franz was sent to 
a school where boys were especially trained to sing. 
When he appeared for examination the other boys 
made fun of the little lad in a whitish suit, with 
spectacles and unruly black hair, but they soon dis- 
covered that he had a beautiful voice and knew more 
about music than they did. The older boys took 
him into their school orchestra, where he played first 
violin and filled the leader’s place when he was ab- 
sent. Together they studied the music of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. He shyly confessed one day 
that he wrote music, and the boys made him show 
them some of it. After that they took great delight 
in plaving his compositions at their concerts. On 
Sundays and helidays he went home and the family 
was always eager to hear his latest music. His 
father and two brothers got out their instruments 
and the quartette practiced his new compositions. 
Franz had changed his home clothes for the daz- 
zling gold-trimmed uniform of the school, but in 
spite of this bright show he found it a gloomy, cold 
place. He got very hungry waiting eight and a half 
hours hetween “a poor dinner and a wretched 
supper,” and he begged his brother to send him 
money because he was starving. He couldn’t get 
paper to write music. on, so the new melodies that 
were constantly running through his head were 
never written. Finally one of the big boys, who had 
money, discovered this and afterwards kept him sup- 
plied with music paper. In the midst of mathe- 
matics and grammar Jessons, whenever the teacher’s 
back was turned, Franz scribbled music, and he did 
not have a very good record in these other subjects. 
After five years at this school his voice changed 
and he went home to teach the A B C classes in his 
father’s school. He kept at that’ work for three 
years, but many a time he neglected the scholars’ 
lessons to dash off a musical idea that had popped 
into his head. In 1815 he wrote 195 compositions, 
mostly songs, and the next year he produced nearly 
as many more. The family concerts had heen con- 
tinued, and now several professional players joined 
them, a few listeners were invited, and in time they 
had to move to a larger house for their music parties. 
Franz was becoming impatient to give his whole 
time to music, and when he was twenty years old he 
left home. One happy year he spent as music- 
master in the family of Count Esterhazy, but the 
rest of his life was a succession of disappointment, 
failure, and poverty. He tried for one position after 
another, but it always went to a less gifted man. 
Tle hated giving music lessons and. soon ceased. Not 
a single publisher would take his compositions, and 
‘not until the year of his death did a song of his ap- 
pear in print. He lived with three or four young 
fellows, and whoever had any money paid the ex- 
penses for all. What little Schubert earned was 
soon gone. These friends loved and admired him 
devotedly, and did their best to make his songs and 


music known in Vienna. In time he became fairly. 
popular and had invitations to play from people of 
rank who loved music. 

Schubert did not care for society, and was a 
modest, shy, and silent man. He was distressed by 
a word of praise, and shrank from notice of any kind. 

He was unattractive and insignificant in looks, 
short, stout, clumsy, round-shouldered, but he had 
fine eyes. His spectacles were never off his nose, 
for he even slept in them, so as to be ready to write 
the moment he awoke. He worked all through the 
morning with feverish energy, oblivious of every- 
thing but his music. At two o’clock he stopped for 
dinner, if there were funds for that meal, and then 
spent the rest of the day with his friends or in 
walks through the country. With his small circle 
of friends he was always cheerful, good-natured, and 
ready for fun and jokes. He would play dance 
music for hours, and amuse them by playing his most 
beautiful songs on a comb. i 

It is for his songs that Schubert is remembered 
and loved. He is the first great song writer, and no 
one has written more beautiful and inspired songs 
than his. He composed on the impulse of the 
moment, and everything he read and liked he turned 
into music. One day as he sat down to dinner he 
picked up a play of Shakespeare’s, and on the back 
of a hill of fare scribbled off music for the lyrics, 
making some of his most beautiful sohgs. Having 
once heard his new music, he would often lock it up 
in a drawer and never think of it again. ‘Two weeks 
after writing a song he would perhaps have for- 
gotten it, and on hearing it sung would ask who 
wrote’it. He kept on writing them by the hundreds, 
untroubled by the fact that they were rarely sung in 
public and no one knew of them except his few 
friends. 

Schubert wrote a great deal of instrumental music 
and many operas. He was anxious to succeed in 
hoth of these lines, but he could get nothing per- 
formed. The words to his operas are usually pretty 
poor, and though the musie is beautiful, as a whole 
they are failures. Some of his symphonies and his 
piano musie are delightful, but they show that even 
a great genius cannot succeed without studying. 
He never had any musical education, for his few 
teachers gave advice and praise, but no regular in- 
struction in composition. He realized his need, and 
just before his death made arrangements to take 
lessons. 

Beethoven was Schubert’s idol. He regarded 
him with reverential awe and would haunt the 
restaurant where he dined in order to watch the 
great master from afar. At last he got up courage 
to go with a friend to call on him, but when 
Beethoven commented on his music and gave him 
pencil and paper with which to write his replies, 
Schubert’s courage failed and he fled from the house. 
However, we find him by the bedside when 
Beethoven died; and his own last request was to be 
buried beside him. 

Schubert died of a fever when only thirty-one 
years old, practically an unknown man. _ If 
Beethoven was miserable and solitary and poor at 
his death, Schubert was much more forlorn, and he 
was buried with only a scanty following of friends. 
In honor of each of them Mozart’s sublime “Re- 
quiem” was performed. Soon Schubert’s songs 
were published and sung all over the world. Men 
grew rich on their sale. New songs were discovered 
from time to time in dusty, out-of-the-way corners, 
and were hailed as prized treasures. Schubert’s 
name became famous, and he was given his due 
place among the great composers. 

J. Fairbanks, Springfield, Mo.: I regard the Jour- 
nal of Education as a masterpiece. Go on with your 
grand work. 

Editor Jesse Bowman Young, St. Louis, Mo.: I 
ereatly enjoy the Journal of Education. You are 
lifting up a high ideal before the teachers and edu- 
cational officials of this country. IT read each issue 
with increasing interest, 
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MARY JOHNSTON. 


Miss Mary Johnston, the author of “To Have and 
To Hold” and “Prisoners of Hope,” was born in 
Buchanan, Va., a little town on the James river 
-where it breaks through the Blue Ridge, in the 
midst of a region of great natural beauty. In this 
town her childhood and early youth were chiefly 
spent, though she was familiar with other sections 
of her native state, and with that portion of West 
Virginia which had been her mother’s home. She 
was a quiet child, liking to be out of doors, but car- 
ing little for games or play, and when indoors always 
wanting a beok. Her education she received at 
home. Her father’s mother was a _ Scotch- 
woman, of rare beauty and force of character, and of 
a fine intelligence, and by her Miss Johnston was 
taught from her fourth to her eighth year, when the 
grandmother died. Then her aunt taught her for 
several years, and was followed by governesses. It 
was all very easy, desultory schooling. Her health 
was always frail, and there were many interruptions, 
but whether sick or well she was continually reading. 
There was no restriction laid upon her in this re- 
spect, and-she read what she pleased,—poetry, his- 
tory, fiction—whatever came to her hand. Scott 
and Dickens she read and re-read, and she early ac- 
quired a love for Shakespeare. 

Her father, who had served in the Confederate 
army as a major of artillery, returned after the war 
to his profession, the law. Becoming interested in 
railroad matters, first in Virginia and then in the 
farther South, his affairs finally called him to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and to this city, in Miss Johnston’s 
sixteenth year, the family removed. It was their 
custom, however, to return year by year to Virginia 
for the summer months, and thus Miss Johnston’s 
associations with the state which she still calls home 
have remained unbroken. 

The vear following the removal to Alabama, she 
was sent with her sister to a girls’ school in Atlanta. 
In three months her health gave way, and she was 
taken home. This was the last of her regular—or 
irregular—schooling. Thenceforward she studied 
and read at home and as she chose. A year later 
the death of her mother devolved upon her, the eld- 
est of the six children of the family, the care of her 
father’s household,—a care which she still exercises. 

Up to her nineteenth year Miss Johnston’s life 
had been passed chiefly in the mountains. During 
the year following her mother’s death, she crossed 
the ocean with her father, visiting France, Italy, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and at various times 
during her girlhood she had been for a while at this 
or that seaside resort, but she did not know and love 
the water as she did the hills. The summer after 
her return from Europe was the first of a series of 
summers spent upon a small island off the eastern 
shore of Virginia. It is interesting to note that the 
mountains and hills of which she was so fond have 
figured largely upon the pages of “Prisoners of 
Hope,” while several shore and marsh descriptions 
in “To Have and To Hold” were drawn from the 
author’s close touch with the ocean at Cobb’s Island. 

In 1893 the Johnstons removed to New York city, 
and lived there for four years, going to Virginia 
every summer. Miss Johnston’s health had always 
heen delicate, and in the second year of her stay in 
New York she became for a time practically an in- 
valid. VForeed to lie still, she could yet read and 
study, and as it was easier to hold a pencil than a 
book, she began to write for her own amusement. 
In the winter of 1896 she commenced “Prisoners of 
Ifope.” For two years she went quietly on with the 
hook, able to write but little at a time, and never able 
to foresee the next chapter. Finally, about the first 
of 1898, the story was finished and submitted to 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., who at once ac- 
cepted it. Of the popularity of this book, and the 
great success of her later hook, “To Have and To 
Hold,” the reading public is well aware. 

Previous to the completion of “Prisoners of 
Hope,” Miss Johnston had with her family returned 
to Birmingham, where her home now is. “To Have 
and To Told” was written with many interruptions 

from illness. By reason of her frail health, the care 
due to her father’s house, and her habits of study, 
her life has been to a great extent a quiet and re- 
tired one. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Queen Victoria celebrated her eighty-first birthday on 
May 24, 1900. She was crowned queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland June 28, 1838, and assumed the title of Em- 
press of India in 1876. A number of the chief events in 
her long life and reign are given herewith: — 

1819, May 24.—Born at Kensington palace, London. 


1820, January 23.—Death of her father, the Duke of 
Kent. 

1837, June 20.—Succeeded her uncle, William IV. 

1838, June 28.—Coronation in Westm'nster Abbey. 

1840, February 10.—Marriei to Prince Albert of Saxc- 
Coburg-Gotha. 

1845.—Repeal cf the corn laws. Resignation of Peel. 

1848.—First visit to Balmoral. 

1851.—Opening of the Great Exhibition. 

1852.—Death of the Duke of Wellington. 

1855.—Crimean war. ; 

1858.—The Indian mutiny. Possessions of East India 
Company transferred to crown. 

1861, March 16.—Death of her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent. 

1861, December 14.—Death of Prince Consort. 

1865.—Death of Lord Palmerston. 

1867.—Lord Derby’s reform bill. 

1868-’74.—Irish church disestablished; new ballot act; 
settlement Alabama claims; abolition of purchase in the 
army. 

1874-'77.—Treaty of Berlin; acquisition of Cyprus; dual 
control of Egypt; wars in-Zululand and Afghanistan. 

1877.—Proclaimed Empress of India. 

1880-’85.—Irish land act; wars in the Transvaal, Egypt, 
and Soudan. 

1885.—Home-rule bill; division between Liberals and 
Liberal Unionists. 

1887.—Jubilee (fifty years) celebration. 

1892.—Letter of thanks to the nation for sympathy on 
death of Duke of Clarence. 

1894.—Retirement of Mr. Gladstone; opening of Man- 
chester ship canal. 

1897.—Jubilee (sixty years) celebration, 

1898.—Recovery of the Soudan. 

1899.—Beginning of the war with the South African 
republics. 

1900.—Transvaal struggle continued, 

1900, April.—Her first visit to Ireland in nearly forty 
years. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY GRACE COOK, 


The stars and stripes above us wave, 
Lo, at our feet a soldier’s grave, 

Who gave his life that we might be, 
Like yonder flag, forever free. 

Then on that grave with tender care 

A tribute place of flowers fair; 
Remember the heart that beat so true, - 
And naught of fear or danger knew, 
Let our flag float where heroes sleep, 
And fresh their memory we'll keep, 
While breathes a soul to country true, 
Or waves on high our red, white, blue. 


TRANSPORTATION OF RURAL SCHOUL 
PUPILS.—(II1.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


NEW YORK. 

New York has a law, and last year annulled eighty- 
two districts. ‘Two hundred contracts have been 
filed during the present year, and State Superintend- 
ent Skinner thinks 300 will be before the year is 
over. Pupils conveyed are not enumerated separ- 
ately, so there are no statistics showing number of 
pupils conveyed. Contracts were first made in 
1896. ‘Twenty-seven in all. The increase to over 
200 this year shows the system to be very popular 
wherever tried. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

North Dakota has a law, -first in operation last 

July, that pupils two and one-half miles away may. 


be transported. 
OILLO. 


One of the most noted examples is found in 
Kingsville, O., a report of which was published in 
the Arena for July, 1889. The Kingsville experi- 
ment was made possible by a special act of the legis- 
lature passed for the benefit of this one town. This 
bill enacted that any township which by the census 
of 1890 had a population of not less than 1,710, nor 
more than 1,715, might appropriate funds for the 
conveyance of pupils in sub-districts. The law was 
based specifically upon the rate of population of 
Kingsville, and was so worded to gain the support of 
legislators from other sections of the state, who were 
attached to the old plan, but who would not object 
to the object lesson. The residents of Kingsville 
have realized all their fondest hopes. The average 


attendanee has much increased and better schools 


have been provided. Fifty pupils have been con- 
veyed, and the annual cost of tuition has been re- 
duced from $22.75 to $12.25 per pupil. The plan 
enabled the Kingsville school to open a new room 
and supply another teacher to the central school, 
thus reducing the number of grades in a room. The 
daily attendance has increased from fifty to ninety 
per cent., thus increasing the return from the school 
fund invested. Over a thousand dollars was saved 
in Kingsville in three years.: 

The law has since been made general in Ohio and 
is everywhere proving satisfactory. Other town- 
ships in Ohio have followed the lead of Kingsville. 
One county, Madison, reports a decrease, of tuition 
from $16 per year to $10.48 on basis of total enroll- 
ment, and from $26.06 to $16.07 on the basis of 
average attendance. But the item of cost is not the 
most important. The larger attendance, more 
regular attendance, better schoolhouses, better 
teachers, and the greater interest and enthusiasm 
that numbers bring are most important. 

In another Ohio place, circles are drawn around 
the schoolhouse one mil¢é and two miles distant. 
Pupils insidethe first circle get themselves to 
school. Pupils between the two circles receive $1.00 
per month, and pupils outside the two-mile circle 
receive $3.00 per month, and furnish their own 
transportation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania has a law providing that transporta- 
tion may be done at a cost not exceeding the cost be- 
fore closing the school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Rhode Island has a law, and is transporting. Em- 
phasis is here laid upon the increased attendance; 
two schools having graduated ten pupils together in 
two years, and after consolidation, sixteen pupils in 
one year, an increase of over 300 per cent. in the 
number of those who remained through the upper 
grades. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

South Dakota has a law, and many are about con- 
vinced that where pupils live three or four miles they 
could have better. schools at less cost. I was in- 
formed that transportation has been begun, but have 
been unable to learn particulars or localities. 

VERMONT. 

'n Vermont, on a written application from ten 
resident taxpayers of the town a portion of the 
school money not exceeding twenty-five per cent. 
may be used to transport scholars, where residence 
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is one and one-half miles or more from the school- 

house. The popularity of the movement may be 

judged from the state superintendent’s report that 

“Within the past ten years the amount expended for 

transportation has increased 400 per cent.” 
WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin has a law that permits the use of school 
money to transport pupils living more than a mile 
and a half from school, by the nearest traveled road. 
But so far as I can learn, there is no organized trans- 
portation of pupils, though I understand three coun- 
ties are contemplating it, viz., Kewaunee, Dane, and 


Rock. 
FOREIGN. 


But not alone in this country is this consolidation 
of schools and conveyance being inaugurated. In 
Victoria, Australia, 241 schools were last year 
closed, making a saving of 14,170 pounds per an- 
num. ‘The attendance is so regular and the system 
so popular that, applications are constantly made for 
its extension. A reasonable excuse in Victoria for 
non-attendance upon public school is that the dis- 
tance is— 

Two miles for a nine-year-old child. 

Two and one-half miles for nine to twelve-year- 
old child, and three miles for a child over twelve 
years of age. 

Victoria is a Jittle larger than Wisconsin, with 
about half its population, one-half of which is rural. 

SUMMARY. 

From the reports, both printed and written, I 
gather the following summary of advantages accru- 
ing from the plan of transportation of rural school 
children at publie expense:— 

1. The health of the children is better, the chil- 
dren being less exposed to stormy weather, and 
avoiding sitting in damp clothing. 

2. Attendance is from fifty to 150 per cent. 
greater, more regular, and of longer continuance, 
and there is neither tardiness nor truancy. 

3. Fewer teachers are required, so _ better 
teachers may be seeured and better wages paid. 

4. Pupils work in graded schools, and both 
teachers and pupils are under systematic and closer 
supervision. 

5. Pupils are in better schoolhouses, where there 
is better heating, lighting, and ventilation, and more 
appliances of all kinds. 

6. Better opportunity is afforded for special 
work in musie, drawing, ete. 

7. Cost in nearly all cases is reduced. Under 
this is ineluded cost and maintenance of school build- 
ings, apparatus, furniture, and tuition. 

8. School year is often much longer. 

9. Pupils are benefited by widened circle of ac- 
quaintanee and the culture resulting therefrom. 

10. The whole community is drawn together. 

11. Public barges used for children in the day- 
time may be used to transport their parents to pub- 
lic gatherings in the evenings, to lecture courses, etc. 

12. Transportation makes possible the distribu- 
tion of mail throughout the whole township daily. 

13. Finally, by transportation the farm again as 
of old becomes the ideal place in which to bring up 
children, enabling them to secure the advantages of 
centres of population and spend their evenings and 
holiday time in the country in contact with nature 
and plenty of work, instead of idly loafing about 
town. 

We are in the midst of an industrial revolution. 
The principle of concentration has touched our farm- 
ing, our manufacturing, our mining, and our com- 
merece. There are those who greatly fear the out- 
come. There were those who prophesied disaster, 
and even the destruction of society, on the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery. We have adjusted 
ourselves to the new conditions thus introduced. 
Most of us believe that we shall again adjust our- 
selves to the new industrial conditions. The 
changes in industrial and social conditions make 
necessary similar changes in educational affairs. 
The watehword of to-day’s concentration, the domi- 
int foree, is centripetal. Not only for the saving of 
expense, but for the better quality of the work must 
we bring our pupils together. No manufacturing 


isiness could endure a year run on a plan so ex- 
'rivagant as the district system of little schools — 
Address, 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 
SECOND SERIES.—(XI.) 


In speaking of the various treatments of the 
Madonna subject, we have said that the 
Mater Amabilis, or Madonna of Love, is the most 
frequently seen, and the reason of this is found in the 
fact that the idea contained in such a treatment 
does not need to be searched for and only discovered 
by those of profound learning, but it is apparent to 
every beholder, rich or poor, cultured or illiterate,— 
yes, pagan or Christian,—the beautiful and uni- 


Fig. 1. MADONNA. 
(Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Company.|} 


versal principle of Love; divine love, which rules the 
universe, reflected in the human love. One might 
think it would be impossible to obtain much variety 
in the constant use of the Madonna of Love theme, 
but this is not so, for the expression of mother love is 
as varied as the individuals expressing it, and takes 


Tagnan-Bouveret 


much as such a mother would. The feeling of lov- 
ing devotion is most beautifully portrayed here, and 
impresses the observer first of all. It matters not 
how tall the trees are, how the light and shade plays 
among their branches, or whether the distance effect 
is subdued to the foreground, for although all these 
things are skillfully managed, the central thought is 
the dignity, the simplicity, the love of the mother 
so impressively portrayed. 

Laurence Alma-Tadema ho:*: rather a unique 
place in English art. Born in Houand and inherit- 
ing the independence and outspoken originality of 
his countrymen, he still possesses a taste for the 
classic, and it is the combination of these two quali- 
ties that give the peculiar distinctiveness to 
his compositions. While he places his per- 
sonages of ancient Greece and Rome in their 
proper and appropriate surroundings, he 
makes them alive; that is, they walk, they 
talk, they eat and drink, they laugh, they read, 
and they do all this very much as we do; so 
there is a familiar quality about his works, that 

has insured their great suecess. The charac- 
ters he represents do not simply pose in stiff 
togas (what is that?) or chitons (and that?), 
but move and breathe forth their enjoyment 
of life. See the picture, “Reading from 
Ilomer,” for corroboration of this. (Who was 
Ilomer?) Ilow natural that pose of the 
reader, on his face on the ground! Searcely 
a child but knows that position, and we think 
of the Greeks as children of nature, so it seems 
especially fitting. (Point out the country of 
the Greeks and that of the Romans.) Note 
the pure, graceful curves, the fine sense of pro- 
portion, the beauty of expression all through 
this picture. These are some of the character- 
isties of I. Alma-Tadema, and his striking 
originality and ingenuity are. still more 
_foreible. Te lives in a very artistic house, de- 
signed by himself, in St. John’s Wood, in the 
suburbs of London, and receives visitors with 
great cordiality. Perhaps some of you may go 
there some day. 


LITTLK 1 ITS FROM BIG BOOKS. 


BY JKAN HALIFAX. 


THE BATTLE OF OTUMBA. 
[From Prescott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico.” 
Our story opens with that midnight march of the 
Spaniards on their retreat from Mexico. 

Fires were left burning, the better to deceive the 
enemy, and quietly, without sound of drum or trum- 
pet, they passed through the gates of the teocalli, 
within whose walls they had found shelter. 


Fig. 2. READING 


FROM HOMER. Alma-Tadema. 


[Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Company.} 


on outward variety of form according to the cireum- 
stances surrounding the subjects, though the great 
principle is ever the same. 

Several of the modern representations of this sub- 
ject are of rural or rustic Madonnas. The first pic- 
ture to-day is an illustration where the mother 
comes towards us down a leafy alley, clad very much 
as a peasant woman might be, and holding her ehild 


* Copyrighted. 


We will not have time for a full account of that 
roundabout journey, lengthened in order to keep at 
a distance from the capital. You can read for 
yourself their perils and escapes; how the Indians 
rolled down stones from eminences, or showered 
darts and arrows; how the soldiers lived on the wiid 
cherry of the woods or roadside, or sometimes Gn 
horse meat, and even the hide at the last; how they 


[Continued om page 345.) 
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Intelligence, Chicago, is booming the Charleston 
meeting more than any other paper in the North. 


The state of Washington has had a great time se- 
lecting text-books. Twenty-three expert agents 
have been on the ground and thirty bids were made. 


There is certainly a vigorous revival of the public 
demand for more technical grammar. It is useless 
longer to ignore the extent or the vigor of this de- 
mand. Chicago is not the only city in which the 
popular voice is heard in this matter. 


All honor to Chicago for the great good sense of 
the special text-book committee of the school board 
for reporting “That it would not be practicable for 
the board to undertake the compilation and publica- 
tion of its own text-books.” 


Springfield paid Fred W. Atkinson every needful 
honor as he departed for his great work in the 
Philippines. The best homes, most distinguished 
clubs, and leading associations gave luncheons, re- 
ceptions, and banquets in his honor. 


Walter 8. Goodnough, director of art instruction, 
Brooklyn, has arranged the most enjoyable European 
trip for this summer of which we know, and he re- 
ports that he has secured some choice lower berths 
amidships for additional members of his party. 


The following stanza, which we credited to a 


‘seven-year-old in East Orange, was really the 


product of a little girl in Newark:— ~ 
Diana is the moon, 
She sails on high; 
The stars are diamonds 
In the blue, blue sky. 


Acting Superintendent of Chicago E. C. Delano 
has been in the educational service of the city for 
forty-four years. Tle became a teacher in the Cen- 
tral high school upon its opening, October 4, 1856, 
where he taught until 1877, when he became district 
superintendent, which position he has occupied 
twenty-three years. 


In April the Standard Oil company paid 
$10,000,000 in dividends: last January, $20,000,000; 


last October, $8,000,000; last July, $10,000,000,—in 
all $48,000,000 on a $100,000,000 investment, water 


and all,—forty-eight per cent. These figures are 
staggering to schoolmasters, but then their 
dividends are higher and nobler than those of the 
Standard Oil Company. 


The best figures on the growth of transportation 
are furnishéd by London. In 1864 the population 
was 2,940,000 and all street and underground travel 
in omnibuses and railways amounted to 54,370,000 
passengers; in 1894 the population was 4,349,000, 
and the number of passengers was 546,834,000. In 
1864 the ratio was 18 to 1, in 1894 it was 126 to 1. 
The transportation in thirty years increased seven 
times as fast as the population. 


In connection with the American Institute of In- 
struction at Halifax, the railroads have offered a 
round trip rate from New York city to Boston on a 
basis of $7.00, to be added to the various rates from 

- Boston. Bulletin, with complete rates, will be mailed 
on application to E. H, Whitehill, secretary, Bridge- 
water, Mass. “The Garrison City by the Sea” 
offers generous hospitality to her American cousins. 


The Journal referred recently to the great ex- 
hibit of rare paintings in grammar school, No. 23, 
New York city, but it was not then known that Wil- 
liam §. Hurley, to whom James J. MeCabe’s school 
was indebted for the loan of this valuable collection, 
has decided to place them in the Erasmus hall high 
school for a generots period, and then in other 
schools, that parents and pupils in various sections 
may enjoy these sixty-seven beautiful paintings by 
talented Americans. They are on exhibition from 
3 to 5 p.m. daily, and on Saturdays from 10 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. 


Principal W. A. Baldwin of the Hyannis (Mass.) 
normal school has a plan of work which deserves 
wide attention. Every teacher in the normal de- 
partment: must take one period a day in actual in- 
struction in the training department, and each train- 
ing teacher has one period a day as instructor in the 
normal department. In this way the normal 
teachers must keep in touch with real teaching, and 
the training teachers have the advantage of the dig- 
nity of the normal school professors. 


What is to be done with stupid children? I was 
recently in a primary school] in which a girl was at 
the board trying to subtract 2,500 from 3,000. She 
was dazed, and it required a very skillful teacher’s 
best effort for ten minutes to get the child to do it, 
and when it was done the child had more grasp of it 
than before. What is to be done in such a case? Of 
course such a child ought to be in the hands of-an 
expert, or at least in a class of exceptional children 
where the teacher deals with each child by herself. 
It is not only useless, but wicked, to have such a child 
try to move along with a class of ordinary children. 
It developed in the course of the work with this girl 
that she could deal with numbers less than twelve 
with ease and accuracy. ‘It was the idea of thou- 
sands that dazed her. She could write 500 and 
2,000 and 3,000 all right; she could do nothing with 
2,500. It was evident, therefore, that if a teacher 
could take the time she could lead that child along 
safely, but in attempting to do the work of the class 
she was dazed with all advance work, but came along 
some weeks behind. Too much care cannot be taken 
in such cases. It is not a case of imbecility, but of 
serious immaturity. 


CONDITION OF THE TEACHER. 


The New York State Association has appointed a 
committee to collect, study, and publish facts bear- 
ing on the condition of teachers in the United States. 
The committee consists of William McAndrew, 
chairman, Throop avenue and Madison street, 
Brooklyn; John Haaren, Brooklyn; W. L. Ettinger, 
New York; Charles F. Wheelock, Canajoharie; C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse. 

This committee is making a thorough canvass of 
the situation, using the following questions:— 

_ 1. What important legislation has been secured 
in past five year improving condition of teachers in 
your locality? 

2. Was it passed by legislature, city council, or 
by school board? 

3, What did it provide? 


4. What teachers were affected by it? 

5. What legislation was attempted, but failed? 

6. In what chief respects does the general con- 
dition of teachers in your locality need improving? 

?. Please give names and addresses of persons 
who are likely to study for us, cost of living, and 
salaries of teachers in your state. 

Any reader of the Journal who is willing to aid the 
committee in this study will confer a favor by cor- 
responding with any member of the committee. 


‘ADDITIONAL SPEAKERS AT CHARL#ESTON 


Since the list of speakers (page 347) was put in 
type, the following have been added to the pro- 
gramme:— 

Dr. William T. Harris, commissioner of education 
of the United States, Washington, D. C.; Rev. H. M. 
Du Bose, D. D., Nashville; Dr. Conde B. Pallen, St. 
Louis; President Joseph Swain, . University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; George B. Cook, super- 
intendent; Hot Springs, Ark.; “The Need of Kinder- 
gartens in the South,” Philander P. Claxton, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; “The Kindergarten, Gifts and Occupa- 
tions and Their Educational Value,’ Miss Harriet 
Niel, Washington, D. C.; “Froebel’s Mother and Cos- 
setting Songs with Practical Illustrations,” Miss 
Mary C. MecCullock, St. Louis; “The Kinder- 
garten and the Primary School in their Re- 
lation to the Child and to Each Other,” Miss 
Emma A. Newman, instructor of first grade, 
Teachers’ training school, Buffalo, N. Y.; “The Edu- 
cational Use of Musie for Children under the Age 
of Seven Years,” Miss Marie Ruef Hofer, Chicago, 
Ill.; “General Presentation,” D. Lange, St. Paul; 
“The Geographical Phase,” Dr. Jacques W. Redway, 
F. R. G. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; “The Elimination of 
the Grammar Schools,” Otis Ashmore, superintend- 
ent, Savannah; John R. Kirk, Normal school, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; “How shall we teach our pupils the correct 
use of the English language,” Oliver S. Westcott, 
high school Chicago; “The Satisfaction of being a 
College President,” President Charles F. Thwing, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland; Chancellor 
J. If. Kirkland, Vanderbilt university, Nashville, 
Tenn.; “Training of Teachers for White Sehools,” 
Charles D. McIver, Normal College, Greensboro, N. 
C.; “Training of Teachers for Negro Schools,” Rev. . 
Il. B. Frizzell, -Hampton Normal Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va.; “Training of Teachers for Cuba and Puerto 
Rico,” Victor 8. Clark, Puerto Rico; Professor G. W. 
A. Lucker Lincoln, Neb.; President Livingston C. 
Lord, Charleston, I].; Charles B. Gilbert, Newark, 
N. J.; J. F. Millspaugh, Normal school, - Winona, 
Minn.; Professor Charles R. Richards, ‘Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York city ; Gustaf Lasson, Boston; J. H. 
Van Sickle, Denver; Charles B. Howe, high school, 
Hartford; B. A. Lenfest, high school, Waltham, 
Mass.; Miss Frances E. Ransom, director of drawing, 
New York training school for teachers; Miss Kather- 
ine Kopman, Newcomb College, New Orleans; “The 
Relation of Nature Study to Drawing in the Public 
Schools,” James M. Stone, Worcester, Mass.; “The 
Content and Educational Value of a Course for a 
Secondary School of Commerce,” Dr. Cheesman A. 
Herrick, Central high school, Philadelphia; Allan 
Davis, business high school, Washington, D. C.; G. 
M. Smithdeal, business college, Richmond, Va.; “The 
Commercial High School a Legitimate Part of the 
University,” D. M. Willis, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown; Thomas P. Bailey, Jr., University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal.; “Is there a Nationality 
Problem in our Schools?” Miss Marion Brown, normal 
school, New Orleans; “A Study in Musical Inter- 
pretations,” H. E. Kratz, superintendent, Sioux 
City, Iowa; “German Contributions to School Gym- 
nasties,” C. F. E. Schulz; Charles B. Wilson, normal 
school, Westfield, Mass.; “For Graded Schools,” Miss 
Katherine E. Dolbear, Holyoke, Mass.; address 
(subject to be supplied), H. C. White, Athens, Ga.: 
John Daniel, Vanderbilt University, Nashville: 
“Chemistry in the Schools,” F. P. Venable, Chapel 
Ifill, N. €.; Hon. Charles H. Simonton, Charleston, 
8. C.; Edward E. Barthell, Nashville; “Schoolhouse 
Architecture,” C. H. Parsons. Des Moines; “One 
Man Power in School Administration,” Graham 
Marris, Chicago; “School Administration Problems 


In the South,” Israel H. Peres, Memphis; “The Re- 
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lation between Board and Teachers,” Dr. W. A. 
Hunt, Northfield, Minn.; “Manual Training,” C. M. 
Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; “Teachers’ Salaries— 
How Graded,” Judge R. L. Yeager, Kansas City, 
Mo.; “School Board Organization,’ Hon. Hoke 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; “Library Extension with 
Special Reference to the Traveling Library Move- 
ment,” Mrs. Eugene B. Heard, Middletown, Ga.; 
Warring Wilkinson, Berkeley, Cal.; “The Growth 
and Development of Southern Schoolsfor the Deaf,” 
J. R. Dobyns, Jackson, Miss.; “Recent Changes of 
Method in the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf,” A. L, E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Pa.; “Statistics 
for Speech Teaching in American Schools,” F. W. 
Booth; Z. F. Westervelt, Rochester; W. C. Martin- 
dale, superintendent,- Detroit, Mich.; “The Higher 
Education of the Blind,” J. E. Swearingen, ‘Cedar 
Springs, 8. C.; Miss Margaret Bancroft, Haddon- 
field, N. J.; “Is the Training of the Idiot an Ex- 
travagance ?” Miss Mary J. Dunlap, Vineland, N. J. ; 
“What treatment shall be accorded a dull or feeble- 
minded child in the public schools?” H. M. Hebden, 
Baltimore, Md. 


LOOKING 


IN KANSAS. 


Of all the privileges I have enjoyed on the plat- 
form, nothing has been more thoroughly satisfac- 
tory for two weeks than that which took me into 
twelve cities and towns in Kansas in early Decem- 
ber. It is impossible to give an estimate of what 


such a trip adds to a man’s equipment of informa-. 


tion, impression, and acquaintance. I. have been 
through Kansas along different lines of railroad for 
the past eighteen years, and have spoken in a few 
cities, but one needs to spend two weeks in the state, 
traveling every day, back and forth, facing a new 
audience and stopping in a new place every night in 
order to know a great state like Kansas, which now 
has a population of 1,440,000, placing it among the 
first half of the states of the Union. 

As late as 1854 the United States government em- 
ployed a young Harvard graduate and two other ex- 
perts to survey Kansas. They found where the 
fortieth parallel crosses the Missouri and made that 
the boundary between Kansas and Nebraska, and 
then ran a straight line 108 miles due west, and re- 
ported to the government at Washington that that 
was “as far west as civilization would ever go!” 
That Harvard man is still alive to appreciate the 
idiocy of his anti-extension ideas. 

Kansas has had a remarkable record, which her 
own people do not half appreciate, and she has a 
future of prosperity which few suspect. “The farm 
soil products the last two years were about 
$288,259,096, a gain of $43,465,301 over the pre- 
vious two years, or eighteen per cent. gain. When a 
state, less.than forty years old, produces nearly 
$150,000,000 a year from the farm soil, and when 
much of this comes from land which the Harvard 
man, forty-five years ago, pronounced farther west 
than.civilization would ever go, it is indeed mar- 
velous. In addition to this, the live stock products 
of the same two years were $207,302,818, a gain of 
$60,000,000 over the preceding two years. Kansas 
raises as good horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs as any 
state in the Union. Indeed, she has the best record 
in sheep and the two horses in whose speed the world 
is interested to-day: John R. Gentry and Joe 
Patchen are Kansas born and bred. Patchen has a 
record of.2.00 1-2, Gentry of 2.01 1-4. That Kan- 
sas has the soil no one has questioned of late years, 
that she can produce immense crops is not doubted; 
but that she is furnishing high-priced products has 
not been generally understood. She feeds her hay 
and corn, converting them into blooded stock which 
brings large prices, thereby getting extra for her 
soil products. ‘This it is that is to place Kansas far 
in the lead in the near future. Her agricultural 
college is the largest institution of the kind in the 
world, and the quality of its work is equal to its size. 
The normal school has, I believe, the largest num- 
ber of professional students of any normal school in 
the country, and I have never seen a better fitting 
school for teachers. I am decidedly of the opinion 
that the rank and file of the teachers. of Kansas are 
equal to those of any other state in the Union. 


It was my misfortune that the state superintend- 
ent was in the East, so that I did not make his ac- 
quaintance, but all speak well of his devotion and 
ability. My judgment is that Dr. Albert R. Taylor, 
president of the state normal school, Emporia, is 
second to no educator in America in direct influence 
upon a state. Indeed, the temptation is to say that 
no other man has so great influence. His is the 
only normal school in a state of nearly a million and 
a half of people. He has been at its head ever since 
Kansas became a large state, nearly twenty years. 
Nearly all of his students teach in the state, 
and all are as loyal to him as any army to its chief. 
Dr. Taylor is, withal, scholarly and progressive, a 
man of rare character and much platform ability. 

Second to no one, unless it be Dr. Taylor, in influ- 
ence is Editor John MacDonald of Topeka, a royal 
man, a former state superintendent, and editor of 


the school paper of the Southwest. His character 


and thought, his wisdom and wit, his voice and pen 
have contributed much to the educational vigor of 
Kansas. 

Topeka is most fortunate in her superintendent, 
W. M. Davidson, a man of national proportions, 
whose schools are first-class, and whose influence in 
all progressive public affairs is second to no man in 
the city. By the way, his “Twentieth Century 
Classics and School Readings,” twelve in number, 
brought out by Crane & Company, Topeka, are 
the most charming series of local history, literature, 


_and nature studies I have ever seen. 


Miss M. E. Dolphin, the superintendent of 
Leavenworth, has schools as nearly ideal as one can 
hope to find. There is a most delightful spirit and 
up-to-date methods without undue tension. When 
a woman goes from an assistant’s place in the high 
school and succeeds a man like Superintendent 
Klock, who succeeded Frank A. Fitzpatrick, and 
keeps the schools in every respect up to as high a 
level as they had ever been, she has genuine power. 

Wichita appreciates her great good fortune in hav- 
ing secured from Ohio F. R. Dyer as superintendent. 
He was one of Ohio’s best, and could have gone back 
there on several oceasions, but he genuinely appre- 
ciates Kansas, and is loyal to the schools and the 
people of Wichita. This was at one time the lead- 
ing city in the state in population and enterprise, 
but it suffered more than any other perhaps by the 
temporary agricultural scare, but already she has re- 
gained much that she lost by way of prestige, and 
few contributed more to steadying the courage of 
the people than Mr. Dyer, who never allowed the 
schools to lower their standard in the darkest days. 

Junetion City is one of the attractive business 
towns of which the world at large does not hear. 
George W. Kendrick supervises an admirable system 
of schools, housed in beautiful stone buildings. He 
is one of the ablest men in the state, and has the 
most loyal backing by the board and the citizens. 

Lawrence, one of the best known cities tosthe out- 
side world, appreciates her good fortune in having 
at the head of her schools Frank P. Smith, a man 
who commands the respect of her scholarly com- 
munity. This is the seat of the state university, an 
institution that has held high scholarly rank. for 
many years. The president, F. H. Snow, Ph. D., 
Lh. D., is eminently scholarly and a most efficient 
administrator. The university was established 
when the state was but five years old. There are 
already fifty-four men in the faculty and 550 
students. 

The Atchison Globe was until a short time ago 
the best known of all Kansas papers, but when 
Editor Hudson of the 7: peka Capital arranged with 
Parson Sheldon to edit and publish his paper for one 
week from March 13, he fairly distanced Editor 
Tlowe of the Atchison Globe, but, not to be outdone, 
Editor Howe proposed to go down to Topeka and 
preach and practice for Parson Sheldon. Mr. Got- 
felter, superintendent of Atchison, enjoys the 
friendship of Editor Howe on the one hand and ex- 
Senator J. J. Ingalls on the other, and both are 
loyal to the schools. My day with Mr. Gotfelter 
was one of the pleasantest in the state. He is well 
equipped for his work, a graduate of the Illinois 
normal at Bloomington, and he has the work well 
in hand, as may be readily seen. 


A. E.gWinship. 


[Continued from page 343.] 


grew so worn and weary that “more than one who 
had brought his golden treasure safe through the 
perils of the noche triste now abandoned it as an 


intolerable burden; and the rude Indian peasants 


gleaned up with wondering delight the bright frag- 
ments of the spoils of the capital.” 

On the seventh morning the army “reached the 
mountain rampart, which overlooks the plains of 
Otompan, or Otumba, as commonly called, from 
the Indian city—now a village—situated in them. 
The distance from the capital is hardly nine leagues, 
but the Spaniards had traveled more than thrice 
that distance, in their circuitous march. 

You will want to find out all you can of the mys- 
terious race which built the pyramids on the plain 
of Micoath, “Path of the Dead.” 

Those ancient pyramids of Teotihuacan, dedicated 
to the sun and the moon, were found by the Aztees 
on their entrance to the country, so say their tradi- 
tions. Sometime, when you go to México, you can 
explore these mounds for yourself. Only don’t get 
lost inside. For you know the Moon mound inte- 
rior gallery ends in a couple of pits. 

As the army were climbing the mountain steeps 
which shut in the valley of Otompan, word was 
brought that’the foe was encamped on the other 
side. “As they turned the crest of the sierra, and 
saw, spread out below, a mighty host, filling up the 
whole depth of the valley, and giving to it the ap- 
pearance, from the white cotton mail of the war- 
riors, of being covered with snow,” imagine the feel- 
ings of Cortes‘and his weary, half-starved troops. 

If you were a general, and with starving troops 
like these found yourself facing such an army, like 
the billows of the ocean, the historian says, as far as 
the eye could reach forests of shining spears, shields, 
and helmets,—no escape possible, to cut through 
the foe the only way out,—how would you plan it? 
You have been following accounts of battles for the 
last two years, and how would you manage this? 

We won’t spoil the story by telling you how Cortes 
planned, but will pass to the end. of the battle, when 
the sun was high in the heaven, the heat terrible, 
and the Christians faint with loss of blood, and 
weakened by former sufferings. 

At this critical moment, Cortes, “whose restless 
eye had been roving round the field in quest of any 
object that might give him the means of arresting 
the coming ruin, rising in his stirrups,” saw at a dis- 
tance the plumes and jeweled pannache of one 
whom he knew must be the commander of the 
enemy. Above the warrior’s head was the.“staff 
bearing a golden net for a banner,—the singular, 
but customary, symbol of authority for an Aztec 
commander.” Guarding the chief and the sacred 
emblem were a band of young warriors in brilliant 
attire, the flower of the Indian nobles. 

The eyes of Cortes lighted up with triumph. 
Turning to his cavaliers, he cried, “There is our 
mark! Follow and support me!” 

“Then, erying his war ery, and striking his iron 
heel into his weary steed, he plunged headlong into 
the thickest of the press. His enemies fell back, 
taken by surprise and daunted by the ferocity of the 
attack. Those who did-not were pierced through 
with his lance, or borne down by the weight of his 
charger. The cavaliers followed close in the rear. 
On they swept with the fury of a thunderbolt, cleav- 
ing the solid ranks asunder, strewing their path with 
the dying and the dead, and bounding over every 
obstacle in their way. 

“Tn a few minutes they were in the presence of the 
Indian commander, and Cortes, overturning his 
supporters, sprang forward with the strength of a 
lion, and striking him through with his lance, 
hurled him to the ground. A young cavalier, Juan 
de Salamanca, who had kept close by his general’s 
side, quickly dismounted and despatched the fallen 
chief. Then, tearing away his banner, he presented it 
to Cortes, as a trophy to which he had the best claim.” 

Every boy wishes he could be young Juan, we 
know, but he will find the “Conquest” full of heroes, 
and some of the stories will be as wonderful as tales 
from the “Arabian Nights.” 

But we must go on with the story of that battle. 
“Tt was all the work of a moment, The guard, 
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overpowered by the suddenness of the onset, made 
little resistance.” The flying guard created a panic, 
and the tidings of the chief’s death soon spread 
through the ranks. The terrified Indians thought 
only of escape, and the very fact of their numbers 
worked against them now, for the great crowd, in 
their panic, trampled on one another, and in their 
confusion often mistook their own men for the enemy. 
The Spaniards forgot their wounds and weariness, 
and followed the flying foe, “dealing death at every 
stroke.” They found rich booty, too, on the field of 
battle, for the ground was covered with the bodies 
of chiefs, at whom Cortes had told his men to aim 
especially, and the chieftains wore rich ornaments. _ 
When the sun had set and darkness. come on, the 
Spaniards reached an Indian temple on a hill, and 
found a comfortable resting place for the night. 
This was the famous battle of Otompan, or Otumpa, 


'—fought on'July 8, 1520. It was one of the most re- 


markable victories ever achieved in the New World.” 

‘The Spaniards were comparatively few in nun- 
ber, worn and half-starved; without cannon or fire- 
arms; “but they had discipline on their side, desperate 
resolve, and implicit confidence in their commander.” 

Yet the battle would have been lost but for the 
death of the Indian general. And it was a chance 
that threw him in the way of the Spaniards, other- 
wise, “not a Spaniard would have survived that day 
to tell the bloody tale of the battle of Otumba.” 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


{As many college men as normal school men were asked to write 
for the symposium of May 3, but college men very.generally declined, 
on the ground that they had noadequate data. Asa matter of course 
the normal school men are watching the sucvess of the public school 
teachers more than cullege men are .]} 


My dear Mr. Winship: Apropos of the pot pourri from 
normal school principals, one feels like sighing, ‘The 
de’il o’ it is, that we are all so biased by our point of 
view.” Nearly every letter discloses the point of view 
of the writer, and portrays his own training. 

You Know the potter carefully selects his clay before 
he begins work. So, in this discussion, the clay ought to 
be considered before the finished product. 

The personality of the teacher is more than scholar- 
ship; scholarship is limited by lack of personality. One 
finds himself wondering what Mrs. Arnold and Mrs. Eg- 
gleston-Friedman would have become had they had col- 
lege training; and what his instructors in the university 
would have done for him had they had personalities 
equivalent to either of the above-mentioned women. 

I do not believe the former to have become what they 

are because of their normal training only, else our schools 
were filled to-day with Arnolds and Eggleston-Fried- 
mans; on the other hand, it cannot be that the scnolas- 
ticism of the latter can account for the quality of instruc- 
tion imparted. 
* The original clay of the former has inherent greater 
plasticity and spontaneity to the world of intelligence 
and the informing spirit of the universe than has the lat- 
ter. In other words, the spirit is everything in education, 
as in literature. 

A famous professor of literature said to me recently, in 
speaking of an equally famous professor of Latin: “He 
thinks the Latin language is limited by the covers of a 
grammar and the mystery of the cum clause. There is 
ho mystery of the cum clause. Read Latin and the cum 
clause becomes a feeling. If he would teach Latin litera- 
ture, Latin grammar would take care of itself.”” The de- 
lightful part is that the professor quoted teaches litera- 
ture for its informing and spiritualizing value, and stu- 
dents flock to his classroom to become vitalized. 

But this does not demonstrate that knowledge is not 
power and that the spirit may take the place of knowl- 
edge. It only points to the fact that the spirit pervading 
knowledge makes knowledge more potent. Knowledge 
permeated with spirit is understanding; knowledge with- 
out spirit is merely wsidom. 

The spirit of a high-class normal school is better th 
the dry knowledge of a university. It pervades what lit 
tle knowledge the normal graduate has, and gives him 
yn with the life of childhood, as well as a continuity 
of purpose not always possessed by the coll grad 
trained to the cum clause idea. var — 

Rather give us an entomologist who sees a bug at every 
step than a classicist whose intellectual fabric has been 
woven by four years’ study of the cum construction only 
or largely. But exceedingly rather give us the teacher 
who sees the bug, feels the cum clause, enthuses at the 
reading of a poem, and has the spirit which the normal 
men claim for their graduates, i. e., professional and 
spiritual insight. I weiieve most heartily that some of 
their graduates have this insight. I also believe that 
very many college graduates have. May not the normal 
school hope to supplement rather than supplant the uni- 
versity training? It would seem a far greater task for a 
child to become a man without sufficient food than for a 
man to became as a little child without the professional 
training. But then, there is the original clay! 

Yours truly, 
Clinton Marsh. 


North Towanda, N. Y. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For High Schools and 
Academies. By Katherine Coman, Ph.B., ana Eliza- 
beth K. Kendall, M. A., of Wellesley College. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 507 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The “History of England” by Professors Coman and 

Kendall of Wellesley College is as nearly an ideal accom- 
plishment as one can find among school histories, The 
authors show discrimination and wise judgment, a broad 
comprehension of the whole field, and an intelligent grasp 
of details. They are particularly successful in emphasiz- 
ing essential and significant points. The growth of the 
English nation is properly the subject of the beok; the 
race traits of the peoples of the British Isles, the methods 
by which they have attained industrial prosperity and 
self-government, and kindred matters receive the chief 
attention. This is vastly more interesting and profitable 
than a record of political events and wars. The Huropean 
wars are discussed only so far as they affect industrial 
prosperity, constitutional tendencies, or international re- 
lations. Colonial enterprises and policies are fully 
treated. ‘A freshness and vividness is given to the nar- 
rative by the authors’ familiarity with contemporary 
writings and the historical sources. Instead of names of 
history we are brought into contact with live men, whose 
actions and motives seem real to us. In every way the 
book satisfies the requirements of the best historical 
methods, with abundant lists of sources, general authori- 
ties, historical novels, detailed marginal references, maps, 
summaries of events, etc. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and particularly useful. 


OPPORTUNITY, AND OTHER ESSAYS AND AD- 
DRESSES. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. Chi- 
eago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 228 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The small volume entitled “Opportunity” is full of 
pleasant reading. It is a collection, for the most part, 
of addresses delivered during 1899 by Bishop Spalding. 
They are on educational subjects, relatimg chiefly to the 
university, and are characterized by a serene and sensible 


spirit and ennobling ideals. An essay on “Goethe 29° 


Educator” gives the essence of the German poet’s thought 
on life and education. The collection of many of 
Goethe’s sententious expressions and aphorisms is par- 
ticularly interesting. The bishop’s anti-imperialist views 
appear in the final essay on “Empire or Republic.” 


THE UNKNOWN. By: Camille Flammarion. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 487 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 

That eminent French astronomer, Camille Flamma- 
rion, has made a scientific study of the problems of the 
so-called spirit realms. The results, as published under 
the title of “L’Ineonnu,” have created a sensation in 
France, and are likely to arouse no little interest in this 
country through the English version. It is an attempt 
to analyze scientifically subjects commonly considered as 
belonging to the land of dreams, imagination, and the 
supernatural. The arguments are logical, and at every 
point experience, observations, and testimony are sub- 
mitted by way of proof. He does not try to explain all 
the mysterious phenomena, but endeavors to prove that 
they really exist, and are not to be discarded as fabulous 
and imaginary. His work is thoroughly sincere. He 
treats of apparitions, the manifestations of the dying, 
transmission of thought, the world of dreams, and the 
foretelling of events. His conclusions are that one soul 
can influence another soul at a distance; that there are 
mental transmissions, communications of thoughts, and 
psychic currents between souls; that a psychic world ex- 
ists distinct from the physical. 


INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. First Book. By 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D., and Augustus H. Kelley. Bos- 
ton: Thompson, Brown, & Co. Cloth. 163 pp. 

It is always a misfortune when an educational leader 
passes away without leaving somewhat of his wisdom in 
such form that it may become a distinct part of the school 
life of the country. Our friend, Dr. Larkin Dunton, who 
thought and wrought so nobly during a long life, would 
have gone hence without having made provision for giv- 
ing the teachers and pupils the advantage of his extended 
research, abundant experience, and special attention to 
the teaching of English, but for the fact that Augustus H. 


Kelley, a relative and intimate friend, was in position 
and had the disposition to work out the plan in his own 
school and give it to the profession, as he has here done 
in an excellent manner. 

Aside from the general interest in the authorship, it is 
abundantly able to stand on its own merits through the 
simplicity of language, the rare skill with which it follows 
the child’s nature in unfolding the power to use language 
correctly and gracefully, the tact with which it provides 
for the sustained interest of the child, and the good taste 
exercised in the choice of every sentence and selection. 


SELECT CHARTERS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS IL- 
LUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 1606-1775. 
Edited, with Notes, by William Macdonald. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 401 pp. Price, $2.00. 
Professor Macdonald of Bowdoin College has previ- 

ously edited a collection of documents illustrating the 

history of the United States from 1776-1861, and now he 
publishes a similar collection covering the colonial and 
pre-Revolutionary period from 1606-1775. ‘:he eighty 
documents of this volume, arranged in chronological 
order, are chiefly the grants and charters of the thirteen 
colonies, treaties, navigation acts, the stamp acts, and all 
the other important acts and resolutions on the part of 
both England and the colonies that preceded the outbreak 
of war. To each document the editor has prefixed a brief 
note of explanation stating the occasion of its enactment 
and facts of history connected with it. The text is ex- 
actly reprinted, except in a few unimportant particulars. 

These constitutional and legal documents have not been 
readily available for classroom use, and this collection is 

a valuable contribution to the grand general movement 

that is sending all students of history to the sources. It 

is not merely the trained specialist who is expectea to 
read the original documents, but the student in secondary 
schools and colleges alike must learn to look, not to 
writers of history entirely, but to the authoritative docu- 
ments themselves. Besides the vividness and reality 

which the facts thus gain in his memory, he acquires a 

habit of mind, a custom of independent investigation that 

is of use to the business man as much as to the scholar. 


SOUTH AMERICA. A Study for Clubs and Literary So- 
cieties. A Popular Illustrated History of Liberty in 
the Andean Republics. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Published by Doubleday & McClure Company, New 
York. Price, $2.00. 

This book, for popular reading, is well adapted to the 
use of clubs, societies, and schools who would study the 
Andean heroes and Bolivia’s plans for the perpetual peace 
for the American world. South America is the new land 
of opportunity. The book pictures the heroic Creoles in 
their struggles for independence and progress, and their 
views of ideal republics of unity and peace in the lanas 
of the Southern Cross. The Buffalo exposition will make 
this subject a live one for 1901. 
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“The Mother Tongue” (Book I.) By 8. L. Arnold and G. L. Kittredge, 
Price, 55 cents. (Book II.) By G. L. Kittredge and 8. L. Arnold, 
Price, 10 cents. “Oriole Stories.” By M. A. L. Lane. Price, 35 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

**Keller’s Romeo and Juliet.’’ Edited by W.A. Adams, Price, *0 
cents.—*Zscokke’s Das Wirtshaas zu Cransac.”’ Edited by Edward 
S. Jaynes. Price, 20 cents. Busten: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Aeschy!ti Tragoediae, cum Fragmentis. By Arturus Sidgwick. 
London: Frowde, 


* 4 History of Politics By Edward.Jenks. Price, 40 cents. —*‘Intro- 
duction to Science.’”’ By Alex. Hill, M. D ——**Educational Aims and 
Methods.” By Sir Joshua Fitch. Price, $1.25. ——“Literary Interpreta- 


tion of Life.”’ By W. H. Cransh+w. Price $1! 00.—*Chi'd Life in 

Literature—A Fourth Reader.” By Etta A. Bla'sdelland Mary F, 

Blaisdell. -—‘*The Care of the Child in Health.” By Nathan Oppenheim 

—"The Golden Legend.” By William Caxton (Vols.1 and 2).—~— 

**Scott’s Lady of the Lake.” Edited = Elizabeth A. Packard. Price, 


“Jean Francois et.”” By Estelle M.Hurll. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin, & Co. 4 
“Bird Homes.”” By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Price, $2.00. New 


York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 

‘Lessons in Nature Study.” By O. P. Jenkins and V. L. Kellogg. 
Price, $1.00. San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Company. 

“The Progressive Course in Reading.”’ By George I. Aldrich and 
Alex. Forbes. First bok, price, 20 cents; second book, price, 30 
cents; third book, price 49 cents. New York: Butler, Sheldon. & Co. 

‘Fink’s A Brief History of Mathematies.” Translated by W. W. 
Reman and David Eugene Smith. Price, $1.50. Chicago: Open Court 
Company. 

‘Four Great American Pioneers,”’ By Frances M Perry and Kath- 
po Beebe. Price,50 cents. Chicago: Werner School Book Com- 
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ADDRESSES — GENERAL SESSIONS. 


Dr. E. Oram Lyte, normal school, Millersville, Pa. 

J. W. Carr, superintendent, Anderson, Ind. 

J. A. Foshay, superintendent, Los Angeles, Cal. 

President O. T. Corson, Columbus, O. 

“The Small College —in the Past” — President W. O. Thompson, State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Its Prospects” —. President W. R. Harper, University of Chicago. 

‘Contributions to Education — by the Baptist Church” — President Oscar 
H. Cooper, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

Address — Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. 

‘* Discipline ”— Miss Gertrude Edmund, training school, Lowell, Mass. 

“Classification and Promotion” — Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
‘Instruction ”— Mrs. Alice Woodworth Cooley, supervisor, Minneapolis. 
‘Influence of Poetry in Education ’*— President William M. Beardshear, 


State College, Ames, Ia. 

‘* Value of Literature in Education ”— Reuben Post Halleck, high school, 
Louisville. 

‘* Educational Values in Literature’’— Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
‘*What Manner of Child Shall This Be?”—Hon. G. R. Glenn, state 


superintendent, Atlanta, Ga. 


KItNDERGARTEN EDUCATION. 
Mrs. Maria Kravus-Bortté, New York City, President. 


‘*A Mother’s Advice to Kindergartners ”— Mrs. Clarence E. Meleney, 


Brooklyn. 
‘* Relation of the Kindergarten to the School” — Miss Emma A. Newman, 


Buffalo. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


J. W. Dinsmore, Beatrice, Neb., President. 


‘* English in the Grades” — A. A. Reed, Ciete, Neb. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
E. W. Coy, Cincinnati, O., President. 
‘*To What Extent Should the Pupil in the High School Be Allowed to 
Choose His Studies?” — William J. S. Bryan, St. Louis. 
A. H. Nelson, Chicago. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Jerome H. Raymonp, Morgantown, W. Va., President. 


‘*The Function of the Land Grant College in American Education’ — 
William M, Beardshear, Ames, Ia. 


ART EDUCATION. 
Miss Frances E. Ransom, New York City, President. 


‘¢ Art in Everything ”— Francis W. Parker, Chicago. 
Ellsworth Woodward, Newcomb College, New Orleans. 
** Picture Study, Its Relation to Culture and General Education” — Es- 


telle Potter, Boston. 


Fr.d J. Orr, Athens, Ga. 
** Relative Value of Pencil Drawing and Water Colur Work in Public Art 


Instruction” — Miss Bonnie Snow, Minneapolis. , 
John 8. Ankeny, Kansas City, Mo. 


MUSIC EDUCATION. 


Hersert Griccs, Denver, Colo., President. 


Common Sense as an Aid to the School Music Supervisor” — Steriie A. 


Weaver, Westfield, Mass. 


J. H. Wiley, Port Deposit, Md. 
‘* What Music Should Be Taught in the First, Second, and Third Grades” 


— Miss Annie M. Allen, Peoria, Ill. 
‘Should the Study of Music in Public Schools Be Taught from the Song 


to the Exercise?” —C. H. Congdon, Chicago. 
Thomas Tapper, New York City. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Cart C. Marsuat, Battle Creek, Mich., President. 
Address—Carl C. Marshall, editor of ‘‘ Learning by Doing.” 
‘* Should our Colleges and Universities Educate Men, Especially for Bus- 


iness?” —Woodford D. Anderson, Vermilion, 8. D. 
‘School and Business Arithmetic: their Limitations and Improvements — 


Edward W. Stitt, New York City. 
“The Commercial High School Course’ — William E. Doggett, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

‘* The Advantages and Difficulties of Introducing the Commercial Branches 
in Grammar ans High Schools”—Dr. H. M. Rowe, Baltimore. 

M. B. Wicks, Eastburn Academy, Philadelphia. 

‘* Profitable Publicity: a Study of Advertising as ‘Applied to Business Col- 


leges” — Willard J. Wheeler, Birmingham, Ala. 


‘* Essentials of Modern Business Penmanship” — F. L. Haeberle, Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn. 

W. W. Fry, John B. Stetson, University of DeLand, Florida. 

“The American Commercial College ’’ — Colonel George Soulé, Soulé 
Commercial College, New Orleans. 


CHILD STUDY. 
Freperic L. Burk, San Francisco, Cal., President. 


‘Some Criminal Tendencies of Boyhood ”— Edgar James Swift, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

‘‘ A Criticism on Herbart’s Psychology as a Basis for Pedagogy ”— Miss 
Margaret Schallenberger, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Professor Earl Barnes, London, England. 

Dr. A. C. Ellis, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 
Suerman Glens Falls, N. Y., President. 


‘* How to Direct Children’s Reading ”— Miss Mae E. Schreiber, Madison, 


Wis. 
H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo.. 


EDUCATION FOR DEAF, BLIND, AND 
FEEBLE- MINDED. 


‘* Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children Before They are of 
School Age” — Miss Mary S. Garrett. 

Miss Marion Foster Washburne, Chicago Institute, Chicago. 

Harris Taylor, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

‘* The Lesson to be Learned by the General Teacher from Experience in 
Teaching Arithmetic to the Blind’””— Frank H. flall, Jacksonville, Lil. 

Dudley Williams, Macon, Ga. 

Superintendent N. F. Walker, Cedar Springs, S. C. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 
Major R. H. Prart, Carlisle, Pa., President. 


Addresses — Hon. J. Adger Smyth, mayor of Charleston, S. €. 

Hon. J. J. McMahon, state superintendent of South Carolina. 

W. K. Tate, normal school, Charleston. 

Henry P. Archer, superintendent, Charleston. 

Irwin. Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Hon. W. A. Jones, commissioner of Indian affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. A. C. Tonner, assistant commissioner, Washington, D. C. 

Major R. H. Pratt, Carlisle, Pa. 

Dr. H. B. Frissell, Hampton industrial school, Hampton, Va. 

Hon. H. B, Peairs, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan. 

. Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of Indian schools, Washington, D. C. 

‘What Is the Relation of the Indian of the Present Decade to the Indian 
of the Future?’’— Dr. H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va. 

‘¢ What Should Be the Percentage of Indian Blood to Entitle Pupils to the 
Rights of Government Schools?” — Hon. H. B. Peairs, Haskell Institute. 

J.C. Hart, Oneida, Wis. 

** More Systematic Training Along Industrial Lines”—Mrs. Mary C. 
Williams, Shawnee Indian school, Oklahoma. 

Lecture — Dr. H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va. 

Address — President Charles F. Meserve, Raleigh, N. C. 

Miss Sybil Carter, Great River, L. I. 

‘‘ Sanitary Conditions ”— Dr. J. H Bulloch, Cheyenne Agency, 8. D. 

‘¢Compulsory Education ” — Major R. H. Pratt, Carlisle, Pa. 

‘‘ Domestic Science ” — Miss Elizabeth Hyde, Hampton, Va. ~ ee 

“‘ Since the Condition of the Indian of the Future Will Depend Upon the 
Advancement of the Mothers and Sisters, More Industrial Training and Less 
Literary Cramming Is Urged for Our Girls.” 

Address — Hon. H. B. Peairs, Haskell Institute, Kansas. 

“The Difference Between Manual and [ndustrial Training” 
Johnson, Otoe school, Oklahoma. 

‘‘The Indian Kindergarten ” — Miss Blanche Finlay, Hampton, Va. 

‘‘ Practical Methods in Indian Education” — John Seger, Colony, Okla- 


— H. H. 


homa. 
S. M. McCowan, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Address — Charles Bartlett Dyke, Hampton, Va. 
‘How to Secure Regular Attendance in Indian Schoois Where Attend- 


ance Is Not Compulsory *— Hon. H. B. Peairs, Haskell Institute, Kansas. 
‘‘How Best to Provide for the Education of Full- blood Children in 


Sparsely-settled Communities ” —J. C. Hart, Oneida, Wis. 
‘« Educational Progress in Indian Education ” — Miss A. B. Scoville, Stam- 


ford, Conn. 
Agriculture in Indian Schools’? —C. L. Goodrich, Hampton, Va. . . 


Address — Dr, H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


«To What Limit Should the Literary Course Extend ?”— O. H. Bakeless. 


C. B. Dyke. 
“ History and Character Building ” — Miss Carrie E. Weekly, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 

June 26-July 2: Ohio School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Put-in-Bay. 

June 27, 28, 29: Arkansas Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pine Bluff; D. L. Parsley, Conway, 
Secretary. 

July 2-10: Connecticut Valley Summer 
Institute, Northampton, Mass. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 

tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 


~ July 7-13: National Educational Association, 


Charleston, 8. C. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The school of drawing and 
painting, museum of fine arts, held its 
twenty-fourth annual exhibition of the 
work of the pupils May 30, continuing 
until June 2. The attendance was large. 


STONEHAM. Work upon the new high 
echool building will be commenced as 
soon as possible. The structure will be 
116x68 feet, and two and a half stories in 
height. It is intended to accommodate 
325 pupils. The general appearance of 
the building will be plain and substantial. 
On the lower floor will be three class- 
rooms, 38x31, 35x28, and 33x21 respec- 
tively, the two latter for the use of the 
pupils of the ninth grammar grade. On 
this floor will also be recitation rooms, the 
principal’s room, and the teachers’ recep. 
tion rooms. The-arrangement of the sec- 
ond floor will be similar, with the addition 
of a library, 35x18 feet. On the third 
story will be the assembly hall, with a 
seating capacity of 300, and the chemical 
laboratory, fitted with an asphalt floor, be- 
sides a physical laboratory, a room for 
drawing purposes, a lecture room for sci- 
ences, a specimen room, closets, etc. In 
the basement will be the toilet rooms, 
lavateries, heating apparatus, bicycle 
rooms, with sufficient space also for a 
manual training department. All of the 
interior will be finished in ash. A stand- 
pipe will run the length of the building, 
and, to guard against fire, 100 feet of hose 
is to be placed on each floor. There will 
be all the modern improvements, and it 
will be a lasting credit to the town. Sev- 
eral thousand dollars will be expended in 
grading and beautifying the adjoining 
grounds, and’ when all is finished the 
structure will stand in the midst of a pari 
of some three acres in extent. 
CHARLEMONT. The spring meetin 
of the Teachers’ Association - | Franklin 
county was held here May 25. The 
speakers in the morning were Walter P. 
Beckwith, principal of the Salem normal 
school, and Frank H. Hill, secretary of 


the state board of education. Mr. Beck- 
with spoke on “The School as an Agency 
for Moral Training,” and Mr. Hill on 
“Tdeals for Teachers in the Light of 
Modern Demands.” In the afternoon F. 
H. Ripley, principal of the Longfellow 
school, Boston, spoke on “Music in the 
Public Schools,” and Miss Louise B. Wal- 
lace, associate professor of zoology at 
Mount Holyoke College, on “Ornithology.” 

WORCESTER. Jonas Gilman Clark, 
founder of Clark University, and the mil- 
lionaire philanthropist, died suddenly May 
23 at his residence. = ry been eg 
a in physical stren ‘or a year. e 
eighty-fifth birthday Feb- 
ruary 1, and at that time suffered a re- 
lapse. He was one of Worcester’s public 
benefactors, had Jarge real estate interests 
here, and always contributed generously 


- to the welfare of the city. In 1887, in pur- 


suance of a plan he had been many years 
maturing, he endowed a university for ad- 
vanced study in the city he had chosen for 
a home. He associated with himself men 
of national reputation, like Senator Hoar, 
the late Congressman W. W. Rice, the late 
General Charles Devens, Stephen Salis- 
bury, and others, and obtained articles of 
incorporation for the proposed institution. 
Mr. Clark had selected a suitable site at 
the south end of the city, and had quietly 
obtained possession of the estates com- 
prised therein. At the outset he gave the 
university $1,000,000 outright, and another 
$1,000,000 conditionally. He selected Pro- 
fessor G. Stanley Hall of Johns Hopkins 
University as the president of the new 
institution, a position that well-known 
scholar still holds. The work of the uni- 
versity has been developed gradually and 
without ostéentation, but its reputation at- 
tracts to it yearly some of the highest 
minds among the graduates of other uni- 
versities and colleges. 
CONNECTICUT. 

STAMFORD. An exhibition of the 
work of the pupils of the Stamford public 
schools was given in the high school 
building on May 23-26. The exhibition 
included work in (1) drawing, (2) lines al- 
lied to drawing, (3) kindergarten, (4) 
cooking, (5) manual training (woodwork- 
ing), (6) commercial department of the 
high school. The physical and chemical 
laboratories of the high school were open 
for inspection during the exhibition. 
Physical training, led by Mr. Peckham, 
was exhibited in the girls’ gymnasium. 
The work reflected great credit upon 
Everett C. Willard, superintendent, and 
the instructors. 

NEW HAVEN. The Yale University 
Corporation met May 22 in an all-day ses- 
sion, with President Hadley and all the 
members of the corporation present, ex- 
cept Rev. Dr. Edward Parker of Hartford, 
Chauncey M. Depew of New York, 
Buchanan Winthrop of New York, and T. 
W. Bennett of New Haven, and Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Twichell of Hartford. The corpo- 
ration approved the plans for the new ad- 
ministration hall, submitted by Howell & 
Stokes of New York. The resignation of 
Professor Moses C. White, professor of 
pathology, was accepted, and he was 
elected professor emeritus in the medical 
school faculty. Dr. Otto G. Ramsey was 
elected a member of the medical school 
faculty, chair to be assigned by that body. 
Dr. Charles J. Bartlett, assistant professor 
of pathology, was advanced to a full pro- 
fessorship to succeed Dr. White, professor 
emeritus. James M. Toumey, professor 
of biology in the University of Arizona, 
and director of the United States govern- 
ment experiment station of Tucson, Ari., 
was elected assistant professor of forestry. 
F. W. Williams, instructor in the depart- 
ment of history, was made assistant pro- 
fessor of modern oriental history. Leave 
of absence for a year was granted to Rev. 
Dr. C. C. Torrey of Andover Theological 
Seminary, recently appointed professor of 
Semitic languages, who since then has 
been elected resident director of the 
school for sacred research in Palestine. 
John W. Foster, former secretary of state. 
of Washington, D. C., was appointed 
Storrs lecturer in the Yale law school for 
1901. Kenneth Mackenzie, instructor in 
the University of West Virginia, was 
elected instructor in French in the college. 
George R. Montgomery was appointed lec- 
turer in philosophy in the graduate de- 
partment. In the Sheffield scientific 
school the following appointments were 
made: Assistant Professor Percy F. Smitb 
advanced to professor of mathematics: 
George P. Starkweather advanced from 
instructor to assistant professor of applied 
mechanics; Henry A. Bumstead advanced 
from assistant professor to professor of 
physics; Percy T. T. Walden from assist- 
ant professor to professor of chemistry; 
Dr. Rudolph Schwill, appointed instructor 
in German; Dr. Clyde Glasscock, instruc- 
tor in German; Frederick O. Robbins, in- 
structor in French; Dr. Harry Foote, in- 


** Blood tells.’” But we rarely recog- 
nize the fact except in times of stress 
and strain. A horse which looks like a 
“ scrub’? may beat another horse which 
seems the ideal of a racer, just by that 
one quality of good blood. Similarly 
men, who seem in the pink of condition 
drop down under the racing strain of 
business. Why? Blood tells. Men 
reckoned perfectly healthy start out for | 
business, they 
make a run 
for the train, 
and collapse. 


failure would 
V4 be often the 
better name. 


Take care of the blood and the body 
will take care of itself. It is the blood 
which builds the body. The blood in- 
deed is the body. A sound body must 
be based on sound blood. . 

It is one of the peculiar properties of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discover 
that it eliminates from the blood the ef- 
fete and poisonous matter which is antag- 
onistic to health. It also gives to the 
blood those elements which are necessary 
to its strength and vitality. Thus by 
the use of ‘Golden Medical Discovery ” 

urity of blood and power of body have 

n attained by thousands of sickly and 
scrofulous men and women. 

No other medicine purifies the blood 
and builds the body as does the “ Dis- 
covery.’”” Accept no substitute. 

“‘It gives me much pleasure to testify to the 
merits of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
be i writes Miss Annie Wells, of Fergusson’s 
Wharf, Isle of Wight Co., Va. ‘I can say hon- 
estly and candidly that it is the ndest medi- 
cine ever compounded for purifying the blood. 
I suffered terri with rheumatism, and pimples 
on the skin and swelling in my knees and feet 
so that I could not walk. I spent about twenty 
dollars paying doctors’ bills but received no be- 
nefit. A year or two ago I was reading one of 
Seng Memorandum Books and I decided to try 

- Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and ‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription,’ and am entirely cured.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are grad- 
uated to the requirements of woman’s 
delicate system. They regulate the 
stomach, and 


structor in analytical chemistry; and Dr. 
Yandell Henderson, instructor in physio- 
logical chemistry. In the law school As- 
sistant Professor W. F. Foster was reap- 
pointed. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. Professor F. H. Herrick 
of Western Reserve University has discoy- 
ered a new method of approaching wild 
birds in a state of nature. By this 
method, which is an application of certain 
well-known principles. of animal psy- 
chology, it is possible to make photo- 
graphs of wild birds at close range and in 
an almost unlimited series, illustrating 
the varied attitudes and activities. It is 
thus an invaluable aid to the study of ani- 
mal instinct in one of its most interesting 
and important phases. Hitherto photo- 
graphs of wild birds have been made by 
a lucky chance, or by using a nest of young 
birds in a convenient situation, or a 
fledgling from such a nest as a decoy. Hy 
the new method it is possible to study at 
ease the behavior of birds at a distance of 
from eighteen to twenty-seven inches, to 
focus the camera directly upon the bird 
itself, and at this short distance to make 
serial pictures of great interest and value. 
Professor Herrick expects to spend the 
summer in New England, and to apply 
this method to a large number of species 


of wild birds, and to publish a fully illus- 


trated account of the method in the 
course of the year——The year 1991 
marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Western Reserve College. A 
general committee of arrangements has 
been created, with President Thwing as 
chairman and Dr. Bill as secretary. The 
committee has determined to send invita- 
tions for the celebration to alumni of the 
college and of the university, and to the 
colleges of the country. The public exer- 
cises of the occasion are to be confined to 
one day, and are to include an address, a 
dinner, and a reception. In connection 
with the celebration, an appeal will he 
made to secure funds for the endowment 
of Adelbert College, the College for 
Women, and the graduate school. A his- 
tory of the college and the university is a 
part of the general plan.——Professor W. 
A. V. Price of the Dental College of West- 
ern Reserve University is engaged in a 
study of the relative efficiency of gen- 
erators for producing Roentgen rays. 
This will be reported in a paper on “The 
Science of Dental Radiography,” to be 
read before the International Dental Con- 
gress, which meets in Paris during 


August.——Dr. John 8. Windach is writ- 
ing a “Reference Book for the Soldier,” 
which is a discussion of camp hygiene, im- 
mediate aid to the wounded and sick, and 
similar military matters——-Under the 
editorship of Professor O. F. Emerson, 
secretary of the American Dialect Society, 
there is passing through the press a num- 
ber of dialect notes devoted to the study 
of college words and phrases. The col- 
lection has been made mainly through the 
efforts of Eugene H. Babbitt, instructor in 
Columbia University, and aims to give not 
only the words themselves, but the places 
at which they are used in the country as 
awhole. The list is preceded by an intro- 
duction on the language of this particular 
class of young men and women, so largely 
separate during college day from the rest 
of the world, and therefore especially in- 
teresting on account of the special devel- 
opment of language-——The faculties of 
Adelbert College and the College for 
Women have undertaken to visit the high 
schools and academies of Ohio and the 
neighboring states, in order to ascertain 
just what is done in college preparatory 
work, and make a list of schools from 
which students may enter without exam- 
ination. It is believed that such a system 
of visiting and inspection will be of great 
service to the colleges, and incidentally 
may be of no small advantage to the 
schools themselves. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TEXAS. 

Mrs. Eliza Buchner Hogg, wife of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Hogg of Fort Worth, re- 
cently died in that city after a brief ill- 
ness. She was highly respected and much 
beloved in the city, as is her husband 
throughout the state and among educators 
through the country. 


ARKANSAS, 


The thirty-third annual session of the 
Arkansas Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Pine Bluff June 27, 28, and 29. A 
strong programme has been arranged by 
the executive committee, on which will be 
found the names of many of the leading 
teachers of the state in colleges, high 
schools, graded and rural schools. The 
subjects discussed will be of interest to 
every teacher. All may find pleasure and 
profit. We cannot too strongly urge the 
teachers of Arkansas to meet with us in 
Pine Bluff. The state needs the united 
efforts of all her teachers in urging the 
great work for better schools at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century. If you have 
never attended, you will leave with greater 
love for your work and better equipment. 
Tf you have been a member, you know 
that a teacher cannot afford to lose these 
opportunities for self-culture. Come, 
plan with us, add your influence to that 
of the educational forces of Arkansas, and 
learn to know the teachers of the state. 

Hotels will give rates of $1 and $1.50. 
Railroads offer one fare for round trip if 
we have 200 members. We must have 500. 

Colonel L. F. Copeland, the famous 
platform orator, will give a special lecture 
to teachers, and deliver one of his lyceum 
lectures. This feature alone will be 
worth the expense of the trip. 

Write to the secretary, D. L. Paisley, 
Conway, for programmes, and to the chair- 
man of entertainment committtee, Pine 
Bluff, to arrange for your room. 

J. D. Clary, President. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

DENVER. Superintendent Charles E. 
Chadsey of Durango was elected successor 
to Superintendent Van Sickle of the North 
Denver schools May 5. Superintendent 
Chadsey graduated at the Stanford Uni- 
versity, taking the degree of A. B. in 1892, 
and A. M. in 1893. In 1894, after a year’s 
post-graduate work, he received the degree 


Strate or Onto, City or 
Lucas County. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

. 5. CHENEY & CO., Tolodo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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of Ph.D. from Columbia University. He 
was immediately elected principal of the 
Durango high school. Three years ago he 
was elected superintendent of-the Durango 
schools, succeeding Dr. Hancock, who re- 
signed to become assistant professor of 
pedagogy in the State University. While 
Superintendent Van Sickle’s loss will be 
keeniy felt, Dr. Chadsey will prove a 
worthy successor. 

Sidney F. Smith, instructor in the Bast 
Denver high school, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to become assistant 
in the patent office in Washington, D. C. 

FT, COLLINS. Professor W. W. 
Cooke, for the past eight years professor 
of agriculture in the State Agricultural 
College, has resigned; also Professor J. D. 
Stannard, assistant professor of physics 
and irrigation engineering of the same in- 
stitution. Professor Stannard has ac- 
cepted a position with the government 
geological survey. 

BLACK HAWK. J. H. Mathews re- 
turns as superintendent of the city schools, 
after an absence of a year. He succeeds 
S. J. Blakeley, who was Mr. Mathews’ suc- 
cessor a year ago, 

LEADVILLE. The new high school 
building, costing over $50,000, was occu- 
pied at the opening of the spring term. It 
is one of the most complete high school 
buildings in the state. 


THE HEAVENS IN JUNE. 


We had come to believe that eclipses 
were rare. We prepared to view the total 
eclipse of the sun, May 28, with the under- 
standing that this country would not have 
another for eighteen years, and that any 
individual spot on the globe is thus fav- 
ored only about once in 350 years. And 
now, fifteen days later, another eclipse is 
scheduled. An eclipse of the moon, how- 
ever, it is to be, and it promises to excite 
interest because interest is already awak- 
ened in such phenomena by the total solar 
eclipse, and because of the well-founded 
suspicion that there is some relation be- 
tween two eclipses only fifteen days apart. 

The sun is eclipsed because the moon 
passes the sun at a point where their two 
paths seem to intersect. Sun, moon, and 


earth are then in the same plane. ‘The 
moon’s path is so nearly that of the sun 
that when the moon revolves about to the 
opposite side of the earth the three bod'es 
are in the same plane again, or nearly so. 
When the sun is eclipsed, the moon casts 
its small shadow on the earth, and the 
earth’s large shadow is cast backward into 
space. When the moon comes around to 
the other side of the earth, it enters that 
shadow. The earth then intervenes to 
shut off the sun’s light; consequently, the 
moon’s light fails, for that is nothing but 
reflected sunlight. The bodies are so re- 
lated, however, that the lunar eclipse will 
be of very brief duration and only partial. 
In New York it may be seen at about half 
past ten in the evening, in Chicago at 
about half past nine, in Denver a little 
defore half past eight. The moon will be 
partially obscured by the penumbra for 
some time before and after. 

What is happening when the moon is 
eclipsed? Let lunar inhabitants tell. 
For, if there were such, they would be 
passing through the very experience, 
though with some variations, which we 
had May 28. To them June 12 brings an 
eclipse of the sun. Those dwelling on 
that side of the moon always turned 
toward the earth see, ever hanging in their 
sky, both day and night, the rolling planet 
upon which we dwell, presenting to them 
a disk nearly fourteen times as great as 
the disk of the moon presented to us. The 
earth shuts off the sun from them as the 
moon shuts it off for us. To them the sun 
is therefore eclipsed, but in this instance 
totally only over a small section of the 
moon’s surface. Within that section night 
suddenly falls, relieved, however, by three 
things; first, the sun’s corona, bursting 
into view; second, the refracted light of 
the sun passing -through the earth’s 
atmospheric envelope, and bent bacx upon 
the moon; and third, the ever bri liant 
starlight, undimmed by dust, smoke, cloud, 
or even air, and always visible by day as 
well as by night. Happily for those who 
could not travel South to see the solar 
eclipse, that of the moon will ve visible 
all over the country. 

June promises to be a rich month astro- 
nomiecally, in spite of the lengthened days 
and shortened nights. Summer begins 
June 21, the longest day of the year. The 
farther north one goes, the longer are the 
days, till he reaches a point where twi- 
light lasts all night, then a point where 
the sun does not set for twenty-four hours, 
and finally, if he press to the North Pole 


itself, a point where the sun does not set 
for six months. Such are the results of 
the inclination of the earth’s axis. 

The planets are decidely rearranging 
themselves. Venus is twinging back 
toward the sun on the nearer side of her 
orbit. June 15, however, owing to the 
combination of her own motion and ours, 
she appears stationary. Her greatest 
brilliancy is attained the first day of June. 
At that time she will set at about 10.20 p. 


HISTORIC CHARLESTON. 


Intelligence of Chicago has this to say 
of the meeting place of the N. E. A. July 
10-13: — 

Charleston is to-day the quaintest city 
of the South, Its history is closely identi- 
fied with the history of the United States, 
Established at Albemarle Point, on the 
west bank of the Ashley river, in April, 


The Ecli of the Sun of May 28 compared with 


e Eclipse of the Moon of June 12. 


m., but by the end of the month soon after 
7, showing that she is making haste to 
cast herself into the sun’s glory. The 
moon and Venus will be in conjunction 
both May 31 and June 28, which event is 
always to be watched for because of its 
exquisite beauty when the orbs come near 
each other. Venus will be in conjunction 
with Mercury June 22, It is barely pos- 
sible that Mercury can be then made out 
if conditions are very favorable. 

Jupiter and Uranus have now moved 
into the evening sky, and can be seen in 
the east near each other, Jupiter, by his 
brilliancy, going far to compensate for the 


1670, it was named in honor of Charles 
II., who had granted to the lords 
proprietors exclusively the land including 
the Carolinas, In 1672 the colony, which 
first settled at what is now known as “Old 
Town Creek,’ was moved to the present 
location of the city on the narrow neck of 
land between the Ashley and Cooper 
rivers, by an order of John Yeamans, gov- 
ernor, in July, 1672. By 1677 the new 
settlement had become so much more im- 
portant than the original one that its 
name was changed to “New Charles 
Town,” and in 1680 it was made the seat 
of government. The immigration was 


THE BATTERY PARK, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


loss of Venus; for, as Venus disappears, 
Jupiter will more and more command the 
evening; and with telescope, or even field 
glass, he offers a display of moons which 
Venus cannot boast among her charms. 
Saturn, too, can be seen later in the 
evening, coming to opposition with the 
sun on the twenty-third, and afterward 
seen earlier and earlier, thus giving op- 
portunities to examine his rings at sea- 
sonable hours. ‘Thus do all the exterior 
planets seem to move from east to west, 
whereas they actually move from west to 
east; the illusion is caused by the earth’s 
own movement in its orbit, just as its ro- 
tation on its axis gives to the sun an ap- 
ch we know it does not possess. 
Frederick Campbell. 


also so rapid in those days that the town 
became one of the most important in the 
country. The first French Protestant im- 
migrants who came here arrived in 1680, 
and they were followed in 1685 by great 
numbers of others seeking asylums from 
religious persecution in their native lands 
The first settlers had come from England 
and Scotland, and these three strains 
united in making the city, which has ever 
since preserved their characteristics, so 
that the city to-day, which is in style very 
French in its architecture and in the cour- 
teous manners and dignified bearing of its 
best people, gives evidence of its English 
origin, as well, in its mode of life, its cus- 
toms, its ultra conservatism, and in the 
pluck and energy that have ever charac- 
terized its people, shows that there has 


been a large infusion of Scotch tenacity 


and endurance. 


In 1719 the people of Charleston threw 


off the yoke of the lords proprietors, and 
placed themselves directly under the 
British crown, and in 1780 the town was 
incorporated as the city of Charleston, It 
is rich in historical incidents. It has 
passed through many deep waters, and 
stands to-day stronger and more vigorous 
than ever—an old city still in a new coun- 
try, true to its traditions, firm in its con- 
victions, devoted to its memories, and 
loyal to all its pledges. 


MISS EMILY F. CARPENTER. 


The Boston Teachers’ Club, an organi- 
zation of the women teachers of the city, 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Ven- 
domé on May 25, with Supervisor George 
H. Martin, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, president 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
George Hall, Alfred Bunker, and John Tet- 
low as guests. The officers elected are as 
follows: President, Miss Emily F. Car- 
penter; vice-presidents, Miss Edith S8. 
Cushing, Miss Margaret A. Nichols, and 
Miss Emily E. Maynard; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Mary E. Morse; financial sec- 
retary, Miss Susan H. Nugent; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Alice M. May; 
treasurers, Miss Bllen C. Sawtelle and 
Miss Martha F. Wright; executive board, 
Miss Caroline W. Trask, Miss Margaret 
Holmes, Miss Caroiine D. Putnam, and 
Miss Emeline EB. Torrey. 

Miss Emily F. Carpenter, master’s as- 
sistant of the Martin school, who has been 
the president of the club since its organi- 
zation in 1898, is one of the most profes- 
sionally public-spirited women in the city. 
She was born in Brookfield, Mass., and 
graduated from the Bridgewater normal 
school in 1870. This Bridgewater class 
was one of the prominent classes of that 
institution, numbering upwards of fifty, 
which, in those uays, was significant. 
Miss Carpenter thus early showed herself 
to be an inspiring social and professional 
leader, as well as an exact and brilliant 
scholar. She came to the wwight school, 
Boston, soon after graduation, and has 
been one of the most appreciated women 
teachers in the city, as well as one of the 
most enterprising. 


ART EDUCATIONAL TOUK to EUROPE 


Walter S. Goodnough, director of art in- 
struction in Brooklyn, has arrangéd a re- 
markably attractive excursion to the raris 
exposition and other parts of Europe, and, 
strange to say, has secured adaitionai ac- 
commodations, so that he has several good 
berths amidships. Whoever is planning 
for Europe this summer will do well to 
write him at once at 267-A Lewis avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The editor of the Jour- 
nal has known Mr, Goodnough intimately 
for many years, and knows that he means 
what he says when he writes:— 

The parties are strictly limited in size, 
thus making it possible to get about more 
rapidly, to see things more thoroughly, 
and contributing to greater sociability. 
Satisfactory references are required of ail 
applicants not personally known to the 
management, 

These art tours are planned to do every- 
thing as comfortably as possibie. We use 
steady, safe ships. Good, high-class 
hotels, and three meals a day, are included 
in the cost of the tours. Many tours, ap- 
parently cheaper, provide but two meals 
a day. We shall avoid night travel and 
long, unbroken railroad journeys. ‘frain 
arrangements will be made so as to inter- 
fere in the smallest degree possible with — 
meals at.the usual hours and proper rest. 

A reasonable time will be allowed to see 
all that is worth seeing. Our parties will 
not be physically exhausted when ready to 
start for home, on account of an attempt 
to see nearly all of Europe within the 
limits of a summer vacation. There will 
be no arrival late in the afternoon at an 
important city like Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Brussels, or Cologne, “seeing it,’’ and 
leaving by early train the following morn- 
ing. We do not attempt to “do” Paris and 
all its attractions, not to mention the ex- 
position, in a single week. 

We shall see everything of general in- 
terest that other parties see, and shall pay 
special attention to the art galleries, 
museums, and cathedrals. We shall be 
sure to see with discrimination the great 
and important works in the twenty-four or 
more galleries visited, and shall give the 
others such attention as their relative 
merits deserve. We shall not, as is some- 
times done by large parties, fritter away 
the time on unimportant things, and have 
too little left in which to see the really 
great works. However, it will be ar- 
ranged so that any one who desires to 
spend less time in the galleries than the 
majority of the party can utilize his time 
in general sight-seeing. 
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—Ont of the most notable articles the 
Century has éver printed is “The Problem 
of Incteasing Human Energy,” con- 
tributed to the June number by Nikola 
Tesla, the electric investigator. His 
paper combines philosophical theorizing 
with the record, now for the first time 
made, of experimentation in many direc- 
tions. In the department of pure litera- 
ture the current Century is notable as con- 
taining hitherto unpublished poems by 
James Russell Lowell, and new poems by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Thomes 
Bailey Aldrich. Governor Roosevelt 
writes with deep conviction of reform and 
reformers. Related to this article is one 
on the need of reform in the consular ser- 
vice, by Harry B. Garfield. The origin of 
“the Lincoln rail’ in the campaign of 1860 
is described by one who heard the story 
from ex-Governor Oglesby, its orginator. 
Miss Dorothea Klumpke, the American 
astronomer, tells of her night ride in a 
balloon last November, from Paris to the 
coast, in unsuccessful quest of leonids; 
Richard Whiting writes of life on the bou- 
levards in his series on “The Paris of To- 
day”; and Charles de Kay chats of Hu- 
bert Vos’s portraits of typical natives of 
China, India, Hawaii, Java, etc. The 
number abounds in fiction, including Dr. 
Mitchell’s “Dr. North and His Friends,” 
and five short stories, two in different 
keys by Albert Bigelow Paine, and the 
other three having political bearings. 
Chief among the illustrations are repro- 
ductions of an unpublished portrait of 
Alexander Hamilton, by Sharpless, ac- 
companying a letter containing a charac- 
terization of his slayer, Aaron Burr; an 
unpublished photograph of Lincoln; and 
the frontispiece engraving by T. Cole 
from Turner’s “Ulysses Deriding Poly- 
phemus.” 


—Ex-President Grover Cleveland opens 
the June Atlantic with the first of his re- 
cent Princeton addresses on “The Inde- 


pendence of the Executive,” which have 
been so eagerly awaited by the public. 
Mrs. Wiggin, in “Tuppenny Trave!s in 
London,” relates amusingly the delights 
and beauties of the exploration of London 
by “’bus,” performed as only “Salemina, 
Francesa, and I” could perform it. C. A. 
Conant, in “Recent Economic Tenden- 
cies,” gives a thoughtful analysis of the 
changes now arising and likely to arise 
hereafter from the recent alterations in 
the relations of labor and capital, and dis- 
cusses the future of combinations, either 
state, industrial, or by capital. Professor 
Ephraim Emerton laments the disappear- 
ance of the old-time combination of gen- 
tleman and scholar, and hopes for the re- 
covery of the indefinable something which 
seems to him perceptibly missing in 
modern scholarship. William Cranston 
Lawton argues for the study of German 
as a substitute for Greek in high schoo's, 
maintaining that the use of Greek is ab- 
normal, while that of German, which he 
would substitute, is far more educative, 
and for the lifework of the pupils is in- 
dispensable, especially so on account of 
the kinship of the nations and the lan- 
guages. W. J. Stillman, in his “Auto- 
biography,” pictures to us, as he saw 
them, the Brownings, the Rossettis, 
Clough, Owen, Hughes, and many others. 
Edwin Burritt Smith contributes a clear 
and animated account of “The Municipal 
Voters’ League of Chicago,” showing by 
what simple means, if inspired by public 
spirit, a great city can he redeemed from 
the grasp of the boodle element, no mat- 
ter how firmly fixed. There are many 
bright and pleasing stories and sketches, 


—The contents of the May Criterion de- 
mand attention from all who d-sire to 
keep in touch with current thought in lit- 


erature, music, art, and the drama. No 
one can afford to miss William Ordway 
Pariridge’s artic’e on “The Outloyk for Art 
in America”; or the presentation by 
Vance Thompson and Charles H. Caffin cf 
the opposite sides of the question whether 
or no the American pictures represented 
at the Paris exposition were well chosen: 
or, again, Professor Charles G. D. Roberts’ 
analysis of the difference between the lit- 
erary atmosphere of London and that of 
New York; and still again, E. H. Sothera’s 
article on the need of culture for the actcr 
Besides these articles, there ig a curiously 
musical poem by Gelett Burgess, with the 
refrain “Come and have a man tak.” 
There is also a poem of thought and 
beauty, entitled “Sunset from the Colos- 
seum,” by Duffield Osborne, and there is 
fiction by Wolcott Le Clear Beard, Bald- 
win Sears, and C. F. Lester. 


—Leafy June is high carnival for Out- 
ing’s readers, atid color strikes the key- 
note of its lesue, It comes in its new and 


permanent three-color éover by Maxfield 
Parrish, and its opening article on “The 
Country Cart of To-day,” by Caspar Whit- 
ney, has nine illustrations in four colors 
by Edward Penfield. “Early Road Driv- 
ing and Its Patrons” is a welcome re- 
minder of other Junes and other men. 
June, too, claims Polo for its own, and 
“The Educating of a Polo Pony” comes 
from the pen of Owen Wister. June, too, 
is when “How to Lay Out and Care for a 
Golf Course” is seasonable, and “The Why 
and Wherefore of the Rules of Golf’ will 
be understood as explained by ©. B. Mac- 
donald, a member of the N. G. A: Rules 
committee. Anglers will find in “A Bit 
About Bass” a wealth of practical knowl- 
edge, and “The Evolution of the Trout and 
Artificial Fly” explains many a trouting 
mystery. “The Road and Its Reward” is 
a dainty bicycling idyll. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for June; terms, $3.00 a year 
New York. 
ippincott’s for June; terms, $2.50 a year. 


L 
Philadel! phia. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for June; terms, $1.00 


a year. Philadelphia. 
ank Leslie's Monthly for June; terms, $1.00a 
year. New York. 
Ladies’ Home Journal for June; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Phitade!phia. 
Woman's Home for June; terms, 
$1.00a year. Springfield,O 
The Atlantic Monthly for June; terms, $4.00 
Boston. 
e Forum for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
ANNIVERSARIES 1900. 


MONDAY, JUNE 4. 

College of Liberal Arts: Class day— 
Evening, senior class reception to friends 
in Jacob Sleeper hall, 8 to 11 o’clock. 

School of Theology: Conference visitors 
meet for organization at 2 p. m. in recep- 
tion. room, at the hall of the school, No. 
72 Mt. Vernon street; chapel exercises at 
2.15; examinations from 2.30 till 5.15; 
also on Tuesday, 10-12 o’clock. The con- 
ference visitors meet to perfect their re- 
port at 12.10 o’clock in the library. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 


Alumni Association of the School of 
Theology; business session at Crawford 
house at 4.30 o’clock; annual banquet at 
6 o'clock. 

Alumni Association of the School of 
Law; annual business meeting at Young’s 
hotel at 4.30 o’clock; annual dinner at 6 
o’clock. 

Alumni Association of the School of 
Medicine will hold its annual business 
meeting at Hotel Somerset at 6 o’clock; 
dinner at 7 o'clock. 

Alumni Association of the College of 
Liberal Arts; annual business meeting at 
5.30 o'clock at the Bellevue; dinner at 6.30 
o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6. 
Commencement Day. 


Meeting of the trustees of the university 
at 10 a. m. in the trustees’ parlor. 

The commencement day address, by 
Maurice Thompson of the Independent, 
New York, in Tremont temple at 2 o’clock. 
Followed by the promotion of the candi- 
dates for degrees. 

Annual business meeting of the Univer- 
sity Convocation in Jacob Sleeper hall at 
4p. m., followed by an address by Profes- 
sor Charles Jesse Bullock, Ph.D:, of Wil- 
liams College. This body is made up of 
all graduates of the universtiy, and only 
such are entitled to attend. Refresh- 
ments will be served at the close. 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY. 

College of Liberal Arts: Entrance ex- 
aminations, beginning each day at 9 a. m., 
12 Somerset street. 

School of Medicine: Entrance examina- 
tions on Thursday and Friday at 9 a. m., 
East Concord street. 


. The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has, for twenty-eight 
years, been making Dixon’s ‘American 
Graphite” pencils, which give the broad, 
soft, “sketchy line’ so desirable in draw- 
ing; and, realizing the importance of 
color work as a factor in the education of 
the young, the company hag spent a great 
deal of time and money in perfecting its 
colored crayon pencils. The object has 
been to secure uniform quality;fn the 
product, plus vividness ahd variety in 
color, so that no one color would vary in 
smoothness, softness, or toughness from 
another, but all would be equally “true” 
and beautiful. 

Dixon’s colored crayon pencils can be 
used by the youngest as well as by the 
oldest pupils, and these pencils have the 
of being always ready 

ew no more preliminary than 
mere sharpening, and, indeed, within rea- 


sonable limits, the less the crayon is 
sharpened, the softer, prettier, and more 
effective is the line. 

Professor W. A. Mason, director of 
drawing in the Philadelphia public 
schools, heartily recommends the use of 
colored crayons, especially in the ele- 
mentary grades; and all teachers who 
have used them are highly satisfied with 
the artistic quality of the work done. 


TO CHARLESTON. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association, to be held in 
Charleston, S. €., July 7 to 13, will afford 
an opportunity to hear and see the great 
educational lights of our country at a 
comparatively nominal expense, as well as 


. an opportunity of visiting a section of the 


country rich in historic associations and 
surpassingly beautiful in its luxuriant 
vegetation; while all the graces and hos- 
pitality of Southern social life will be ex- 
erted to make the stay enjoyable and 
profitable. Special excursion tickets will 
be on sale for this meeting via the mag- 
nificent steamers of the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Company, combin- 
ing in the trip all the comforts of an ocean 
voyage, and none of its discomforts, and 
avoiding all the restless annoyances of a 
summer railroad journey. 

From Boston the fare will be $30, from 
Providence, $28, from Baltimore, $19, to 
Charleston and return, including member- 
ship fee to the association, and meals and 
stateroom accommodation on the steamer. 
Tickets will be on sale at Boston July 2, 
4, and 5, at Providence July 2, 4, and 6, 
via Norfolk and Atlantic Coast line and 
Southern railway. Tickets will be on gale 
at Baltimore July 3 and 5, via Savannah 
and Plant system. Tickets good to return 
to September 1, 1900. (Berth in upper- 
deck staterooms on Boston line, $1.59 
extra in each direction.) The agents are 
J. W. McCloskey, Providence, A. M. 
Graham, Boston, and W. P. Turner, Bal- 
timore. 


AND THE FUN BEGINS. 

The lakes and ponds are free from ice, 
and the results so far attained by the early 
fishermen are strings of trout and salmon 
of a size which has heretofore been seldom 
reached. 

Fishing is a sport, the delights of which 
interest both young-and old, and the ex-' 
citements attendant upon the landing of 
the first trout or salmon, the long-drawn 
fight which the finny one makes, the 
stories relating to the size of the fish and 
the way and manner in which his majesty 
was caught are but a few of the incidents 
which make this a foremost pastime. 
Then, too, there is another teature which 
fascinates, and that is the complete an- 
nihilation of time, that period when one 
forgets the cares and worries of business, 
30 taken up is his time enjoying the scenes 
and surroundings whitch the wilds of the 
Pine Tree and Granite states afford. 

If you are not, or never have been, a 
disciple of ““Walton,” you do not know 
what you have missed. 

To learn of the sporting regions of 
Northern New England, you should have 
that booklet known as “Fishing and Hunt- 
ing,” issued by the general passenger de- 
partment of the Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston, Mass., which is sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of two cents in stamps. 
If you are at all interested in fishing, send 
for it. 


BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR. 


By far the most beautiful souvenir we 
have seen is that issued by the Union 
Pacific railroad—W. Massey, 176 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. There are thirty- 
seven colored views, each a genuine work 
of art. Most of these are full-page pic- 
tures. Not only is this souvenir a won- 
derfully beautiful book of sixty pages, but 
it fully represents the way the Union 
Pacific railroad—E. L. Lomax, Omaha, 
general passenger agent—provides for the 
pleasure and comfort of its passengers. - It 
is not only the shortest route, but the 
most picturesque. 


man of intciiigence, 
HISTORY accomplishes this for its sub- 
scribers, It tells wuat is happening on the 
battlefield, in the foru:a, at the diplomatist’s 
desk, in the money market, at the izventor’s bench, 
or in the student’s study. It gives a comprchensive 
view of the world in a clear, crisp form. It performs 
a service attempted by no other periodical in the world. 
Its scope is limited to no city or s3ction. -The whole world 
is its field. It appeals to every thinking person for pat. onage. 
Curnest History does not deal in theories or prophecies; neither has 
it opinions to exploit, It gives the tacts, It presents every mouth a 
norama of the workl’s domgs, The reeord 14 complete, scholarly, 
ascinating. You can find what yon want aud then you can rely On it. 
It is published for general reading and for ready reference. It assists 
the merchant in his trading, the student in his studying, the teacher in 
his teaching, the nunister hs »r -aching,the statesman in his compila- 


tion of deta. Crrre,t History ia to the daily newspaper reader w 
& post-graduate course is lo tue young collegian. 


Costs 15¢. 


Agents Wanted --- Liberal Terms 


Feel the Pulse 


the 


to kecp in touch with each 
active throb is the desire of every 
CURRENT 


a t.unth, To every man who uses his brain, it is worth fifty 
times that amount. The information and help it gives can be 
secured in no other way. Send 15 cents today for the current issue (or get 


One from the newsstands), 


CURRENT TistoRy has been published aan quarteriy for nine years, Arong its subscribers 


are the most eminent public men, ambassadors, and reoresentatives of foreign governments 
it Washington, teachers, ministers, lawye 8, merchants, ete, It is endor by the leading 
fapers of the country as an adinirable mouthly maguzine for family reading. 


Every issue is abundantly illustrated. 


Current History COMPANY, 


Subscription by the year, $1.50. 


14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Keller’s Romeo and Juliet ......:...... 
The Golden Legend. (Vols, I. and II.)............. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake..... 


Lessons in Nature Study......... 


The Integrity of Christian Science.................. 
Government or Human Evolution................... 
The Book of Golf and Golfers........... 
Primer of Parliamentary 
The Conquest of Arid America......... 


The Girl at Cobhurst. Vol. XIIL..... 
Stevensoniana PartlI........ oe 
The Cardinal’s Snuff Box.... ......... 
William Watson Anderson. Biography............ 


Author. Price 
Lane, Gion & Co., Boston. $ .35 
Adams. (Ed.] D. C. Heath & Co., “ .30 
Caxton. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. — 


[Ketioge: Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fran. 1.00 


letcher. H.8. Stone & (o., New York — 


arte Houghton, Mifflin,& Co., Boston 1.25 
gmans, G Co., N. ¥ 1.50 
ally. , Green, 
Robert. Doubleday & McClure 
Smythe. Harper & Brothers, % 1.50 
Shakespeare Cassell & New York, 10 
Spence. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.00 
Spence. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N, Y. 3,00 

— M. F. Manstield, New York. +25 
Harland. John Lane, New York, 1:0 
LeGallienvne. “ 1.50 
Andrews. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York — 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., the publishers 
of Orison Swett Marden’s books, announce 
that “Pushing to the Front” has been 
translated into the Japanese language. 
and is now used in the schools of Japan 
as a text-book. Alexander Rossi, the 
leading educator of Italy, and senator in 
the Italian parliament, has recommended 
that “Pushing to the Front” be made 
obligatory in the Italian schools. Several 
editions of this book have been brought 
out in England, and there has also been 
—- for it in Holland and other ecun- 
ries. 


In Cassell’s National Library Series, 
edited by Professor Henry Morley, which 
is issued every week, appeared during 
April two plays of Shakespeare, “King 
Richard III.” and “The Comedy of Er- 
rors,” with Lord Byron’s ‘‘Childe Haro'd’s 
Pilgrimage” and Robert Southey’s “Life 
of Nelson.” The appearance of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s novel, ‘‘Nature and Art,’ dat- 
ing from 1794, is a particularly interesting 
revival. In a recent essay Justin Mc- 
Carthy speaks of her as one of the authors 
who have disappeared to the disadvantage 
of the modern. novel reader, for her stories 
do not deserve to be forgotten. The May 
issues also include “Pericles” and ‘“All’s 
Well That Ends Well,” with the interest- 
ing addition of the story of Giletta, from 
Painter’s “Palace of Pleasure,” which is 
drobably the scurce of Shakespeare’s plot. 
Mr. Morley has provided other useful mat- 
ter in the introductions and appendixes. 
The variety of subjects offered in this se- 
ries ought to suit in one way or another 
all classes of readers. This presentation 
of the best of the world’s literature 1p 
ten-cent volumes is certainly a great ac- 
complishment. [New York City: Cassell 
& Co.] 


MISCELLANY. 


In Boston a Sunday school teacher lately 
gave her class a rather graphic description 
of how Eve was created from the rib of 
Adam. “Mamma,” said the youngest 
member of the class that evening, press- 
ing his hand to his side, ‘it’m afraid 1’m 
going to have a wife.” . 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


FASTER TIME TO THE WEST. 


The Boston & Albany railroad an- 
nounces a revised schedule, commencing 
Sunday, April 29, of a new and greatly im- 
proved service between Boston and all 
Western points, and on faster time by sev- 
eral hours than has ever before been ac- 
complished between Boston and Chicago, 
as well as other important Western cities. 
The enterprise that has brought about this 
accelerated service cannot be too highly 
commended. 

The famous Boston and Chicago special, 
which has for nearly ten years performed 
the journey between these two cities 
every day in the year, will, on and after 
that date (April 29), leave at 10.45 a. m., 
instead of 10.30, and arrive at Chicago the 
next morning at 11.50, thus making the 
run in twenty-six hours, actual running 
time (allowing the difference in time be- 
tween the two cities only twenty-five 
hours). The equipment of this train, by 
far the most perfect of any run by any 
road in New England, will consist of a li- 
brary buffet smoker; two standard Pull- 
man sleepers, Boston to Chicago; Pullman 
sleeper to St. Louis; dining car, serving 
all meals en route, and a beautifully up- 
holstered day coach, with high back seats, 
Boston to Albany. One of the especially 
attractive features of this train is that the 
entire route between Boston and Albany is 
traversed by daylight, enabling passengers 
to enjoy the exquisite scenery over the 
Berkshire hills. 

Train No. 17—the North Shore special— 
will leave Boston at 2 p. m., daily, with 
Pullman buffet sleeping cars, arriving at 
Detroit at 8.15 o’clock a. m., and Chicago 
at 4p. m., the following day, twenty-seven 
hours, Boston to Chicago. 

In addition to these two unequaled 
trains, the two other trains to the West, 
with through sleeping car service to all 
important points, will continue running 
the same as now,—namely, No. 23, leaving 
Boston at 3.30 p. m., and No. 37, leaving 
Boston at 6 p. m. 

The Boston & Albany roadbed is the 
smoothest and best of any in the United 
States, while the picturesque stone sta- 
tions, which have been constructed at al- 
most every town the entire length of its 
line, are other attractive features of the 
trip. It has always been the through 
route for travel to the West, and, with this 
improved service, it cannot fail to be more 
popular than before. 


6665 
ra At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience.to go right over to 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers; Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 8 lists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


and employers should correspond 
Teachers with ft. x. ROBERTSON, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State. Fai 
and efficient service. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Matteawan, N. Y. m.)— Vacancy in fifth *00.— 
Pringipal paws (Zelegre ) ve y year. Send teacher at once for two months, 
‘elegram. — Be mme e atteawan, Dutchess cvunty, New York, fifth 
Telegraph me when you will To CAROLINE A. HOUSEL, Naples, N. Y., 11.50 a. 
neseat th S baa start Thursday morning for Matteawan. ire to whom to report.— CAROLINE A, 
Telegram. — Caroline Housel, Buffalo graduate, four years’ experience, Thursday. — To MR. MILLER, 7.45 P. M,. 
poet. ay do you always carry @ revolver?” asked an Eastern visitor of a Montana man, “you don’t want it very 
was the reply, but when I do it I want tt like hell!” 
wan 
mightile. an Agency very often, but when a teacher suddenly fails they want it 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY............... ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


Chicago, I]. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,000, Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. anes an 


teachers who are ambitious for advancement 
those without positions. 


The Albert ( tie Wott" far ) Central 
Teachers’ High Schools, Schools, Hall, 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACH ’ introduces to 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


PECI A LISTS with ye general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions —_— $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


352 Wasbin mn 
Mass. 


Educators Exchange 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES Our terms please, 


SCHERMERHOR 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


5383 Oooper Bidg.. Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg.., Francisco, 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THz SOUTH-~ 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, in U. 8. Est. 1885. 
3 E. 14th N. Y. Joun c. | Managers. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ania OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 

Fennsyiv 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
ucationa promotion are wanted immediately P 

Bureau for fall vacancies. enna.. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Becauee of increasing business bas taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Chapel St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address ; 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
an 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


We ha ualed facilities for placing teachers 

Agency. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Private School 
At a Great Sacrifice. 


An unusual opportunity to purchase, on easy terms, a school 
of forty or fifty pupils in a leading Massachusetts city. 
Address immediately, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. W. 
SOHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 E. 14th St., New York. 
Send for New Catalogue. 


! 
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Title. 
The White Robe of Churches .................0ese0e 
The Prince Who Did Not Exist.................. i 
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Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


aos pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 


essential to a complete commercial education, 
Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 


graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 
The Course can be completed in one year. Circulars can be had on application to the 


Registrar of the Institute. ‘ 
JamEs LL.D., President. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 
Twenty-Fifth Session. . July 9 to August 17. 
_ A full course in Spanish will be given by Professor Cortina. 
For descriptive pamphlet apply to the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, Mass, 


New York University 
Sixth Year .... SUMMER COURSES... July 9—August 17 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


| For announcement address 


_ University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER INSTITUTE, 
Normal School Building, Salem, Mass., July 5 to 13. 


Besides an extensive and varied program in primary and mmar school work, there will be general lec- 
tures by such well known educators as Mr. B.C. Gregory, Trenton, N.J.; Dr. Edward R. Shaw, New York 
plow amy Mr. C. B. Gilbert, Trenton, N. J.; Supt. A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell; Miss Grace N. Kimball, Vassar 
College; . W. W. Stetson, Maine state Superintendent of Education, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

All exercises in the forenoon, leaving the afternoon to enjoy rest, the seashore, or recreation, according 


to inclination. 
For complete daily program of work apply after May 20 to Superintendents of Eastern Massachusetts, or 
Principals of city sc s, or & W. MacDONALD, Stoneham, Mass; or FRANK E, HOBART, 162 Salem be., 


Maiden, Mass. 


West Virginia University. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 
Begins June 2lst and Ends September list. 


Courses will be given in almost all subjects. In addition to the regular courses, there will be a large 
number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by enuinent specialists from other insti- 
tutions, such as President GUNSAULUs of Armour Institute, Presicent Dkarer of the University of 
Illinois, President MENDEXHALL of Worcester Polytechnic institute, President Tuwine of Western 
nee University, Professor ScxirTuRE of Yale University, and President BASHFORD of Ohio Wesleyan 

niversity. 

Teachers will find courses that willexactly meet their wants. Summer Quarter work counts toward 
a degree the same as work in any other quarter. Expenses are low. 

circular of announcements will be sent free upon application. . 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, Morgantown, W. Va. 


MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


f tt ll COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City, 
The professioral school of Columbia 

d aye 0 Ceachers for the training of gen- 
eral teachers, supervisors, princi- 

; EASTON PA. College. pals, superintendents, and instruc- 

b] tors in norma! schools and colleges. 

Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, | Open to bothsexes. Fellowships and scholarships 


Civil, Mining, Electrica! Kngineering and Chem- | amounting to $5,700 annually. 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 2th. Fall Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 


erm begins September 13th. 
For Catal gues address the Registrar. JAMES E.RUSSCLL, Ph. D., Dean. 


National Educational Meeting, 


CHARLESTON, S.C. . . . JULY 7--13, 1900. 


THE QUEEN OF SEA ROUTES 


Boston and Providence Charleston and Return 
Is VIA 


Merchants and Miners’ Transportation Company 
STEAMSHIP LINES. 


Tickets on sale at Boston July 2, 4, and 5, fare, $30.00. On sale at Providence, July 2, 
4,6; fare, $28.00, including meals and stateroom, accommodations on steamer, and member- 
ship fee. For further particulars call on or address 

J. W. McCLOSKEY, Agt., 


A. M. GRAIAM, Agt., 
' Battery Wharf, Boston. Foot Benefit St., Prov., R. I 


Charleston, iS. C., ° from 


VIA 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE, 


VIA WASHINGTON AND RICHMOND, 
In Through Trains and Through Pullman Cars Without Change. 


Ask your Ticket Agent, or write to any of the undersigned, for information 
account of meeting of 4 as to rates, etc. 


National Educational Association, July 7-13, 1900. 


Hi. P. CLARK, General Eastern Agent, 229 Broadway, New Yo 
JONAH H WHITE, Eastern Passenger Agent, 229 York 
J. H. JOHNSON, New England Agent, 300 Washington S8t., Reese Mass Sod 
A.D. JOHNSON, Soliciting Agent, 300 Washington St., Boston Mass. z 
SAMUEL MULLIN, JR., Agent, 31 South Third St., Philadelphia Pa 
A.C. Agent, 107 Kast German St., Baltimore, Md, 
JED, District l’assenger 
+. RMERSON, Trade ger Agent, 601 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C, 
H.M. EMERSON, General Passenger Agent, } Wilmington, N.C. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper, 


VERITABLE TRIUMPH! 


Firm or Unshaded Writing 
No. 1, Medium Point 

No, 2, Mediwm Fine Point 
No. 4, Extra Fine Point 


FoR FoR 
Flexible Writing 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point | No. 7, Fine Point 
No. 5, Extra “Fine Point’ | No. 8, Extra Fine Point 


The Eagle Vertical Pens 


Have been conceded to be the best made, and 
are used more extensively than all others. 


FOR 
Semi-Flexible Writing 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING 


Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480, 560, 
j for advanced or higher grades. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
Over 1,000 Styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Erasers. 


Before placing orders, send for Samples and Prices. 
You will find it greatly to your advantage. . . . 


Works : 


703 to 725 East 13th st. NEW YORK 


Eagle Pencil Company 


Office and Salesroom : 
377 & 379 Broadway 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 


PUBLISHING} 


COMPANY New Yorke 


A t., 352 Washington Street, 
& Devt. Boston, Mass. 


in a hurry 


And at New York prices, sing! 
or by the dozen, may be obtaine 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


“YAS girl in the remotes< hamlet, or an 
teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
(©) catalogue, free, of school books of 
WY, publishers, if you mention this ad. 


TN HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


J NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


“Journal of Education” will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 
N. K. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 
‘eachers, Mothers, Ministers, Physicians, and 
others vitally interested in the cultivation 
and of psychological 
yetpon les in the highest and best sense to 
heir daily life. ‘ 


Subseryuption Price $1.00 per Year. 
Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


paren UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


pen to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pus ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 


for the advancement ot art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
>. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Kspecial attention is called 
to the. new course of Household Arts. -For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGeWwATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..8t. Louis, Mo. 
AmoricanjSchool dJournal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Solerado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Tcacher................ Toronto, Can 
Educational Journal ..... bevecks Toronto, Can, 
Educational News........ odes gees Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fila. 
Indiana School Journal..---:.... Indianapolis, Ind, 
Interstate Review. ........ .....Danville, Il, 
lowa Normal Monthly... ... lowa. 
ournal of Pe Pitets+ccceshas Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springtield Mass 
Michigan Moderator........ ---- Lansing, Mich. 
Midiand Schools................. Des Moines, Ia. 
Missour: School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
lar Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School...... ...- New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill, 
School Bulletin............ racuse, N.Y. 
School Education.............++- inneapolis, Minn. 
School 6 New York, N.Y, 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Il 
Southern Schools. .............+ Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.............. New York, N.Y, 
Teachers’ New York, N. Y, 
Texas School Journal..... $osdea Austin, Texas. 


Western School Journal......... 'o 


Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis, 
Western Teacher Milwaukee, Wis. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. Beoxwirs, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FivcusuRG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Princinal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’. Institutes. 
Address Winsrre TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston, 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JourNAL or Epvucation, 
+ Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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